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For the Hartford Convention 


SF) HERE is nothing vague and inconclusive in the basis of 
(i unity. Tt savors not at all of that amiable but intel- 
us lectually emasculated assertion that beliefs do not 
count if only one lives right. The primary determination to 
walk the Caristian way in loving unity is itself the evidence of 
a mighty faith in the supreme value of that way, in the Christ 
who trod it and in the God of love whom he reveals. In the 
deepest sense of that noble but greatly abused term, it involves 
a profound theology, only it is a theological faith rather than a 
theological formulary. That is, it is faith in great spiritual 
realities as shown by a willingness to act on them instead of 
mere intellectual assent to a set of theological propositions. As 
a remarkable editorial in the Congregationalist put it: “If God 
is love, love is a theology, and if Christians in various ways and 
by various means and processes of thought and experience have 
come to the conclusion that God is love, it is about time for 
them to express their theology in practice. Once the effort to 
do that is sufficiently definite it will be discovered that the sim- 
ple theology of Jesus and the Christian way of life are one.” 


Report of the Commission on Comity and Unity. 
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Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
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If undesignated, it will be given to some college, pub- 
lic library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endow- 
ing missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate 
our faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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The Church and the Changing Order’ 


George Delbert Walker 


Our State Organization 


It is my belief that generally the affairs 
of our State Convention are as well or- 
ganized as we can hope or wish in a lib- 
eral church. Our organization might be- 
come ever so much more efficient if we 
were to adopt a more ecclesiastical form 
of church government, but if we are to 
maintain our democratic form of polity 
it is doubtful whether we can not honestly 
say that our organization is as efficient 
as we Cesire. 

The temporal affairs of our state or- 
ganization have been and are in the hands 
of especially capable and far-seeing men. 
The result is that our finances have been 
put upon firm basis and are administered 
with far more care than most religious or- 
ganizations might expect. Our general 
encowment fund is of such size now as to 
generaJly care for our routine work and 
leave a rather handsome share for mis- 
sionary purposes. 

In addition we have created an endow- 
ment fund for ministers’ pensions, which 
through the gifts of generous and wise 
Universalists and through the able manage- 
ment of our treasurer and executive board, 
continues to grow. The increase in this 
fund this year of $17,460.90 is especially 
noteworthy. This fund must continue to 
be enlarged for a number of years to come, 
but the income from it is already doing 
excellent work, and I co not believe there 
is any danger of contributions to it dimin- 
ishing until the desired goal of $250,000 
is reached. 

Thus far the picture is rosy, and I think 
we may honestly say that never in our 
history as an organized church in the state 
of New York has our position from this 
standpoint been so promising. 

There is another side to the picture 
and the outlook here is not so pleasing, 
in fact at times it is discouraging. When 
we come to count our churches in the 
state we find that over the past thirty 
years there has been a decided shrinkage 
in the number listed. The Universalist 
Year EBook for 1897 lists 128 churches. 
The Year Book for 1927 lists eighty-nine. 
This is a loss of about one church per 
year for thirty years. It is true, of course, 
that when we go through the Year Eook 
for 1897 it is revealed that not a few of the 
churches listed were then cormant. Their 
properties have simply been converted 
into cash since that time. The actual 


_loss of active churches I would judge to be 


*We have asked the privilege of pubklish- 
ing a part of the report of Superintencent 
Walker to the New York State Conven- 
tion, because it deals so courageously and 
frankly with conditions that face our 
church everywhere, and that should be 
faced with equal frankness and courage 
by the General Convention at Hartford. 


about one in two years, that is, we show a 
falling off of approximately fifteen churches 
during the thirty years, but on the other 
band a number of our churches as now 
listed can scarcely be classed as better 
than part time preaching points. Still 
again several of the churches classified as 
dormant in the Year Book of 1897 are 
now active. There has been an ebb and 
fiow in the life of our church as indicated 
by the number of active churches, but 
the ebb has been greater than the incom- 
ing tide. 


The Cause of the Decline 


We ask ourselves the reason for the de- 
cline in the number of our churches over 
the past thirty years. Is it because of a 
lack of devotion on the part of our minis- 
try or on the part of our laymen and 
laywomen? Is it because we have been 
mistaken in our message and its vital need 
to the human race? Is it because of faulty 
organization? Have we been given a great 
light and then have we hidden it under a 
bushel? Or has the work for which our 
church was called into being been com- 
pleted or nearly completed? 

Answering our own questions, we do 
not believe that the failure of our church 
to increase rapidly either in the past or 
present can be laid at the coor of our 
ministry. Some of us may not have been 
as zealous as we should have been, but oa 
the whole our ministry has been faithful 
and earnest, as consecrated and conscien- 
tious as any church could have hoped for. 
We would all do many times as much as 
we are doing if it were in us to do it. 
What minister of the Universalist Church 
in New York State would not gladly lay 
down any offering within his grasp, even 
to continued earth!y existence, if he could 
lead the multitude of mankind into that 
promised land which he sees in his visions 
and speaks about in his prayers? It isn’t 
because of a lack of desire on the part of 
the ministry to lead people in multitudes 
into the kingdom of God, that our church 
has not increased. rapidly. The desire 
has been there and is there and the effort 
has been made and is continually being 
made. We can not criticize honest effort. 

Nor can we criticize laymen and lay- 
women. There are none of them anywhere 
who are at all interested in our church, 
who would not be profoundly happy if 
they could become leaders or directors in 
a great movement which would sway the 
race of mankind. 

Nor do we believe that we have been 
mistaken in our message and in its vital 
need to the human race. Time is proving 
that the foundation upon which our forces 
essayed to build a Christian institution 
is fundamental and sound: It is becoming 
the faith of the world, and more and more 


(Continued on page 1336) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 
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Editorial 


SHALL WE PAY WHAT WE PROMISE? 

R. TOMLINSON of Worcester, in his address 

at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, Oct. 3, 

said that the Hartford Convention would find 

the Five Year Program dead as a policy for our gen- 

eral church. Then he went on as follows: ‘‘Any church 

that has accepted it and wants to continue paying for 

the entire five years would not, of course, be denied 

the privilege. Any other, after paying two or three 

years, which conforms to the policy of financing our 

general church adopted at Hartford would be in 
equally good standing.” 

Let us see: The Five Year Program only in part 
is a plan to finance our general church. It is a pro- 
gram, to use Dr. Tomlinson’s words, in which we have 
“Jumped special appeals with the regular budget.’ 
The special appeals are the Washington Church, the 
Japan Mission, and a Ministers’ Pension Fund. Be- 
- cause all the churches did not come into the thing, 
Dr. Tomlinson now proposes in effect that we release 
those that did. 

Did the churches that came in do so on the un- 
derstanding that all the churches would come in? 
Have we ever had a campaign where all the churches 
came in? Would any gentleman subscribing to a fund 
for the Red Cross or the Near East or the Associated 

Charities expect to be released because the community 
fell down on that particular drive? If the Associated 
Charities, for example, raised only 60 per cent of its 
money, would that not be the time when the gentle- 
man would say, “They need me more now than if 
they had raised it all?” 

Are the rules of group morality different from the 
rules of individual morality? Should not churches at 
least be groups where collective action can stand the 
rigid scrutiny which we give to individual action? 

. We agree fully that we must make a new plan 
for the churches which will not accept the old plan. 
But why make a new plan for the churches that did 

“accept the old plan? Can not two plans be worked 
side by side? By all means adopt 5 per cent quotas 
for churches not now in the Five Year Program, but 
do not give up the program as such until the five years 
areup. Do things have to be even for all the churches? 
Are they ever even or will they ever be? How long 
could any church maintain itself on the principle that 
if A. B. refused to do his full share in supporting the 
church that released C. D. from doing his? 


Nor need we assume that the churches which 
have agreed to support the “Program” will be the 
most heavily burdened. It is entirely conceivable 
that special gifts plus a 5 per cent quota may amount 
to more. The relation of an individual to a cause 
he loves, and the relation of a church to a communion 
of which it is a part, are essentially the same. They 
may be relations where one cuts down his contribution 
to the least he can get by with, or puts it up to the 
most he can stagger under. 

We concede freely that it is within the province 
of the Convention to pass a vote releasing churches 
which have agreed to support the Five Year Program. 

We concede that if the vote is passed they. will 
be released. We do not concede that any consider- 
able number will accept such a release. And we see 
no necessity for such a vote. It is an unwritten rule 
in the church that if misfortune overtakes an individual 
subscribing or a church subscribing the brethren will 
rally around and make it as easy as they can. They 
will give money where they expected to get money, 
for we are members one of another and if one member 
suffer all the members suffer with it. But from the 
proposition that all, strong and weak, be released 
because many have stayed out, we emphatically dis- 
sent. 

Dr. Tomlinson referred to the way ‘“‘hard-headed 
business men” would look at it. If the objectives of 
the Five Year Program had been dropped, hard- 
headed business men could properly say, ‘“We are 
released.” But if the Board of Trustees has made 
commitments on the strength of pledges, hard-headed 
business men are apt to say, “Our word must be as 
good as our bond.” 

Dr. Gibbs of Fitchburg said that if ten men agreed 
to give each a hundred dollars a year for four years to 
put a boy through college, and some of them dropped 
out after a year or so, that would not release the 
others, but if the boy left college that would be a dif- 
ferent story. 

Pledges to the church are voluntary. As Dr. 
Tenney said in the discussion, “Nobody is going to 
try to hold people to promises they are sorry they made 
or believe themselves released from through the 
actions of others.” But to say officially that they are 
released where they have promised and where vital 
work depends on a fulfilment of promises, is a. dif- 
ferent thing. 


With the general spirit of Dr. Tomlinson’s ad- 
dress we agree. In a manly way he takes his share of 
responsibility for the Five Year Program, and ac- 
knowledges the mistake made in attempting to raise 
money for special causes by means of quotas. Strong 
and eloquent as always, he calls us to “a policy of 
economy but not of parsimony,”’ to one of “looking 
bravely and sanely forward, not timidly and weakly 


backward.” 
* * 


IN RESPONSE TO A DEMAND 


LTHOUGH the figures have been published a 
number of times, the General Secretary, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, is preparing for the Hartford 

Convention a consolidated statement bringing to- 
gether the figures showing what every church in the 
denomination has done for the Million Dollar Drive, 
for the Five Year Program, and in payment of quotas 
during the past two years. 

These figures have been repeatedly called for of 
late, and Dr. Etz has taken time, in the midst of other 
pressing duties, to make this graphic report. — 

* * 


NOT THE VIEWS OF LIBERALISM 
N his new book, “Religious Liberty, the Great 

American Illusion,’”’ Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 

editor of the Christian Register, the Unitarian 
paper, renews the attack on Dr. Fosdick, Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, Dr. Wm. P. Merrill, Dr. Morrison, the 
editor of the Christian Century, and others, which he 
has made repeatedly in the columns of his paper. 
He lists the men who might have been leaders in 
Protestantism and who according to his standards 
have fallen by the wayside. In the list besides those 
mentioned are Dean Charles R. Brown, Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton, Dean Sperry, Bishop McConnell. 

To the Independent, which reprinted it in its issue 
of September 17, we are indebted for advance read- 
ing of this chapter on “The Lost Leaders of Protes- 
tantism.” 

On a number of occasions we have taken issue 
with Dr. Dieffenbach on this subject, and now do so 
again as emphatically as we can, lest the voice of this 
outstanding “‘liberal’”’ leader be mistaken for the voice 
of “‘liberalism.” The positions he takes are not the 
positions of liberalism. We will leave it to his as- 
sociates to say whether or not they are the positions 
of the Unitarian Church. In our opinion they are 
not. They are the views of the one singularly in- 
teresting and dynamic personality who enunciates 
them. We do not mean to say that others in his 
church, and possibly in other churches, do not share 
his views. We simply say that they are not, have 
never been, never can be, the views of liberalism. 

This chapter from Dr. Dieffenbach’s book is not 
an attack on “acts” especially. It is an attack on 
motives. Fosdick, Coffin, Merrill and the others do 
what they do because they are afraid. It would be 
just as rational and fair for these men to turn the 
tables on Dr. Dieffenbach and assert that he goes 
about breathing threatenings and ecclesiastical slaugh- 
ter because he is afraid. Both things might be true. 
Neither might be true. From what we know of the 
men, neither thing is true. 
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Another naive assumption is that a free man wil} 
come to the conclusions that Dr. Dieffenbach holds, 
and that if he comes to other conclusions he must 
be bound by some tyrannical ecclesiastical machine. 

He sums up Fosdick’s career with the remark, 
“There is no salvation except in intellectual free- 


dom.” Fosdick is not free because of the creed he 
formulated for the Presbyterian authorities in 1926. 
Are we not to infer that Dr. Dieffenbach holds that 
if Fosdick had said, “‘I do not believe in the Deity of 
Jesus,” that would have been prima facie evidence of 
freedom, and because he did say, “I believe in Christ, 
his Deity, ete.,”’ it is proma facze evidence he is not free? 

Has it ever occurred to Dr. Dieffenbach that Dr. 
Fosdick, Dr. Coffin, and Dr. Merrill really may 
not believe in Unitarianism, that they may have 
studied it, prayed over it, and found themselves ut- 
terly unable to express God the immanent One in 
numbers—even in number one? 

For that matter Dr. Dieffenbach does not ex- 
press God in numbers. There is too much to Deity 
and Dr. Dieffenbach is too intelligent a man. 

Would it not be belittling a great ministry for 
Dr. Fosdick, Dr. Coffin, Dr. Merrill, to turn on him 
therefore and call him a lost leader of liberalism be- 
cause he does not abandon the names Unitarian and 
Unitarianism? 

Dr. Coffin is “‘through,” according to Dr. Dief- 
fenbach, because he says that “‘the best preaching is 
damnation.” Edward Everett Hale could have said 
that the way Dr. Coffin said it. He probably did say 
it a hundred times. 

We don’t quite make out why Wm. P. Merrill is 
through except that he is ‘gentle.’ Our own ex- 
perience is that we must look out for the gentle man. 
Christ was a gentle man. The meek inherit the earth. 
The Christian free from undue self-assertion is the 
one who wins the fight with the fundamentalist. 

According to this trenchant chapter Dr. Cadman 
“fn doctrine” is fundamentalist. Dean Charles R. 
Brown in sympathy “‘all goes over to fundamental- 
ism.’”’ They and the others mentioned and lesser 
men have made the great refusal, chosen the com- 
fortable things of this world, played the thing safe, 
declined “‘to encompass the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” 

All this is simply amazing even to those of us 
who know the editor of the Register. 

In our opinion, and in the opinion of the vast 
majority of thoughtful people we meet, these things 
simply are not so. 

What would Dean Brown’s pupils say to the 
charge that this sane, broad-minded man secretly was 
in sympathy with the intolerant bigots who would 
harry every one who disagreed with them from pulpit 
and college chair? 

We have known prophets and apostles of causes 
who have rated all of their fellow citizens simply and 
solely on the basis of what they contributed in money 
or service to that particular cause—Anti Saloon League, 
anti cock fighting, Sons of. Jonadab, dog muzzling, 
anti vivisection, and what not. The broadest, strong- 
est, most beautiful lives in the community sometimes 
made a pitiable showing tested by the standards of the 
“cause.’’ We can not help but feel it is the same with 
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the low mark our dear friend Dieffenbach gives the 
noble Christian leaders of whom he writes so con- 
temptuously. They have not turned out with their 
alarm bells for the fundamentalist conflagration 
sweeping down on us. One who went out to investi- 
gate came back reporting it was only a bush fire. 

But suppose it is only a bush fire? And suppose 
the real menace to Christianity lies in the materialism, 
the behaviorism, the mechanistic philosophy, the 
atheism, that Dr. Coffin, Dr. Fosdick, Dr. Brown, 
and the others in class room or pulpit are fighting so 
bravely and successfully? 

* * 
OUR HOSTS AT HARTFORD 


HE Universalists of the entire state of Connecticut 
as organized in a State Convention will be 
the hosts of the Universalists of the United 

States and Canada for the Universalist General 
Convention and the other national conventions which 
meet at the same time. 

By vote of the State Board, Hartford was asked 
to be the convention city. 

The state officers are Edwin A. Tracy of Nor- 
wichtown president, William P. Hemming of Stam- 
ford vice-president, the Rev. A. N. Foster of Norwich 
secretary and Superintendent of Churches, Herbert 
E. Belden of Hartford treasurer, and Mrs. S. S. 
Bishop, the Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., Charles G. 
Lincoln, L. L. Hubbell and the Rev. R. H. McLaugh- 
lin, trustees. 

These names are synonymous with warm hos- 
pitality. 


Several of the state officers live in Hartford. The 


action of the State Board has been taken in close 
co-operation with the Hartford parish. 

Dr. McLaughlin and parish committees have 
been working for weeks to perfect arrangements for 
the comfort of the people attending the Convention. 

We have not considered it necessary to urge 
our people to attend. Interest in the Convention is 
wide-spread and every one who possibly can will be 


there. 
* * 


EXTRAVAGANCE IN THE NAVY 
N 1926, the navy cost the tax payers of the United 

States $300,000,000. In 1916, it cost $111,000,000 

and in 1908 $82,000,000. 

In 1926, it had 8,574 officers to 82,000 men, in 
1916 3,916 officers to 78,000 men, and in 1910 2,204 
officers to 38,500 men. 

In 1926 there were 519 officers on duty in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1916 171 officers, and in 1908 146 
officers. 

These figures, and others equally startling and 
impressive dealing with the cost of navy yards, are 
made public by Rear Admiral T. P. Magruder in an 
article in the Saturday Evening Post which cleared the 
news stands of the entire edition in a few hours. 

The Admiral did not ask the permission of the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Wilbur, before publishing 
his article, and by the omission came near violating 
naval regulations, but made sure that his article 
would appear. 

The inference of the article is that we are wasting 
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some of the huge sums we are spending on the navy- 
There are too many boards on duty in Washington, 
it asserts, and there is too much red tape. 

Secretary Wilbur has decided that on the whole 
it is best not to discipline the Admiral. 

The Admiral returned to the subject in an address 
before the City Club of Philadelphia. ‘The article,” 
he said, ‘‘was the result of years of observation and I 
wrote what I saw to be the truth. I realized that it 
would cause displeasure in certain circles and it did, 
but I have never retracted a word of it nor do I intend 
to. I don’t wish to appear defiant or in the position of 
throwing bricks at any officials. I had a higher view— 
the knowledge that public opiniofY would compel 
improvements.” 

We do not agree with those who would scrap our 
navy or starve it to death. And most emphatically 
we do not agree with those who would spend hundreds: 
of millions needed for roads, waterways, public build- 
ings, public parks, and scientific research merely to 
gratify the inordinate ambition of the military or 
naval mind, or to furnish soft berths for a lot of 
bureaucrats. 

* * 


WHEN FRANKLIN CAME HOME THE FIRST 
TIME 


N October 11, 1726, six years before George 
Washington was born, Benjamin Franklin, 
whose life was destined to be so closely bound 

up with that of Washington, was slowly nearing New 
York on a sailing vessel from England. Twenty years 
of age, he had been abroad eighteen months, most of 
the time in London working hard at his trade of 
printer to earn his bread. Phillips Russell, in his re- 
cent life of Franklin (a fascinating book), quoting 
Franklin’s diary, says that ‘‘when the lookout first 
hails it,’ “he can not see the land. His eyes are 
dimmed with two drops of joy. The last entry in the 
diary says: ‘Thank God.’ ”’ 

There is much going:on in this western world of 
ours of which we are not proud. We are not as well 
educated as we ought to be, we are not as self-con- 
trolled, we are not as broad in our interests, we are 
not as truly religious. 

But there are still youth and hope in America. 
There are almost limitless possibilities of good as 
well as evil. 

The voices of the far-seeing and discriminating 
begin to be heard above the raucous tones of our 
Babbitts. Bits of culture show up here and there and 
act as oil upon a heaving sea of vulgarity. On in- 
numerable farms, in many city homes, and in all 
the hamlets and villages of the country, the finest of 
the old loyalties are exhibited every day. There is 
interest attaching to life in America and there is charm 
for all who have eyes to see. 

The experience of Franklin has been the experi- 
ence of Americans through the two hundred years of 
voyaging since he came home from London. In spite 
of all the stripes she lays upon us, by our love for 
America we are healed. 

_ We can not see clearly because of the drops of 
joy which blind our eyes. ; 

With Franklin we write “Thank God.” 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XXXIII. The Long Journey into Egypt 


Johannes 


=1HE Southwestern Limited bore us swiftly 
34 westward on the last afternoon of summer. 
In five hours more autumn would be of- 
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on a few of the trees in the Wellesleys and the New- 
tons. The bushes showed the scarlet and the purple 
of maturing berries. The station platform at Wellesley 
was piled high with trunks from every state in the 
Union, showing that the college girls were back even 
though most of the birds had gone.’ There was au- 
tumn smoke at Framingham, where men were burning 
debris, autumn flowers and vegetables where the 
train permitted us glimpses of the gardens, and an 
autumn haze on far horizons. 

A few miles east of Palmer in the big swamp we 
came up with a long row of trees which in the South 
I would have said were gums. They were too far 
away to identify, but every leaf on every tree for half 
a mile had turned dark red. In the Berkshires the 
maples too had begun to turn, and there were reds 
and scarlets down on the ground. 

It is astonishing on a railway journey to note 
how beauty comes up to the very edge of the road- 
bed. In a long line of mammoth sunflowers it nods 
to us over the top of a high board fence. In rolling 
greensward it invites us out of our narrow Pullman 
cells to wander with it whither we will. From little 
ponds it sends us reflections of woods and sky. In 
tangled thickets it gives us beds of sensitive ferns 
already turning brown, and bits of scarlet in the 
bushes. In golden-rod and purple aster it travels 
with us as long as daylight lets us see it, and in the 
sky, even from a train, it looks from depths of serene 
blue that fit all seasons alike. 

In New England one always notices in autumn 
the tasseled maize, the golden pumpkin, the red 
and yellow apples, the poles of beans. One notices 
also the great boulders in many a hill pasture, and 
the dark pines which have been spared here and there 
and which set off the beauty of the deciduous trees and 
plants. On asunny afternoon, if one can sit where he 
sees such things, a railway journey can be very pleasant. 
In the club car the poet, the dreamer, the naturalist, 
finds himself at home fully as much as the smoker, 
the card player and the man who wants something 
(harmless) to drink. There usually is plenty of room. 
One can sit up straight or sprawl, ride forward, back- 
ward or sideways, and even to some extent get up 
and move around. 

My own choice seat is not in one of the chairs. 
It is in one of the seats fixed for card players at the 
front end, on the sunny side, back to the sun, curtain 
up, head almost against the window and feet any- 
where and everywhere. There one can look and think, 
or think he is thinking, and have a bully good rest. 
If one is in a mood to write one can make a cozy 
little study of a card table with its alcove seats. 

One can even compose a speech for an Illinois 
Convention of Universalists way down in Egypt. 
Back in the parlor car every seat is taken, curtains 


are pulled down, dowagers are snoozing, flappers are 
rouging, old gentlemen are just waking up very testy, 
and what one does is seen of all men. Blessed is the 
freedom and sunshine and fellowship and ginger ale 
and curling fragrance of Havana smoke (if there is 
not too much of it) in the club ear. 

The Connecticut is one of the rivers which one 
never crosses without thinking longingly of its upper 
reaches and the lovely country from which it comes. 
It is broad and majestic at Springfield, and the 
bridges and the tower of the Civic Center give it 
dignity. We could not follow the big Connecticut, 
but there was full compensation in following the 
Westfield, which flows into the Connecticut at Spring- 
field. 

Away to the west it led us over a wide, rich 
plain, now curving away toward the sunset, all lighted 
up with silver and gold, then coming back so still and 
dark one could not see even reflections of the trees. 
On its biggest bends it often showed us what it had 
done in generations past, for it enclosed alluvial 
fields as rich and level as the fields along the Nile. 
When we reached the Berkshires and it seemed were 
barred, the Westfield showed us the way into the 
mountain valleys and passes. Here we no longer 
could take a straight course, but curved more fre- 
quently with the river, climbing up and up as darkness 
came on. The river now was running over rocks, 
breaking into ripples, leaping little falls, foaming 
around boulders, getting smaller and smaller, pre- 
paring to say good-night. In the Berkshires we never 
get above the tree line. At the very top, after miles 
of wild, rocky, wooded country, we come again to 
cultivated fields. They are not the Rockies, but they 
are themselves, worthy in their own right to be 
studied, blessed hill comrades to those who know 
enough to seek the honor of their acquaintance. 

In the morning we were flying across Ontario, 
Canada, for I had left the Southwestern in Albany, 
used up an hour in errands and telephoning, and 
caught the New England Wolverine for Chicago. 

It was a cold morning and I could see my breath. 
The fields were covered with white frost. They were 
far different fields—stretching away perfectly level 
for miles. The sunrise, sending rosy tints into the 
northeast where I could see them, seemed farther 
away. There were more horses and cows grazing. 
The farming seemed on a vastly bigger scale. Yet it 
was not like the western plains, for the farm-houses 
were closer together, there were trees and bushes 
along fences and noble single trees here and there in 
fields, and patches of woodland. East of Chicago 
one has hardly begun to go west. There was tobacco 
too, and buckwheat, and plenty of standing corn, 
and nothing seemed frozen yet, although it was Sep- 
tember 24. We approached a small river, and from 
a beautiful clear morning where one could see for 
miles, we plunged into a fog bank so thick we could 
not see the water. A moment we roared through it 
and again we had the glad light of a perfect day. But 
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over every stream, and on every water hole and pond 
the mist hung thick. 

The women were out early working in the to- 
bacco. The men were busy already with fall plowing. 
They are good farmers in Ontario, and they have 
rich lands and the machinery they need to help them. 
One would need a portable derrick in order to move 
one of their big rollers across some of the New England 
fields I had seen the night before. But on the broad 
rich flats of the Connecticut these farmers and their 
modern machinery would find themselves at home, 
and perhaps surprised and delighted. 

It is a pity that so many persons in the United 
States think of Canada almost exclusively in terms 
of wet and dry—a Sodom and Gomorrah of wicked- 
ness because it does not keep complete prohibition, 
a Beulah land of delight because one can get a drink 
when he wants it. But liquor means comparatively 
little in the young life of Canada. They have a few 
important things like bumper crops of wheat and they 
do look after their business. 

A little train, dinky and cheap in comparison 
with our vestibuled splendor, came puffing jauntily up 
as we slowed down, making a brave appearance, for 
the rising sun lighted up the smoke and steam trail- 
ing behind. It had a little old-fashioned engine with 
large smoke-stack and commonplace coaches, but it 
left a rosy smoke screen behind and it came up “‘trail- 
ing clouds of glory.” I read on the engine a name 
that belongs to all this region and to all of our own 
“Northwest Territory,” “Pere Marquette.’ 

The Pere Marquette Railway runs from Chicago 


to Buffalo, and to other terminals in the Middle 


West. The Father Marquette influence runs from 
France to Quebec, over the Great Lakes, down 
the Wisconsin, Illinois, Mississippi, and Kankaskia 
Rivers, all through the states of Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and all the way from 1666 to 1927. 

Even the most bitter opponent of the Catholic 
Church must pause to pay tribute to the nobility of 
this man who laid down his life to spread the gospel of 
love among the savage Indians of the West. 

Usually, going to Chicago or through Chicago to 
the Northwest or the coast, one thinks in terms of 
Chicago. There is quite enough there to engross 
one’s attention. One hardly realizes he is in any state 
except the state of Chicago. 

But when one is going to a state convention— 
it matters not whether it be a convention of churches, 
politicians, or corn growers, one thinks in terms of 
the whole state. 

Suddenly I realized that I was not simply to cut 
across a corner of Illinois, or cross it, but to travel a 
good part of the length of it from Lake Michigan 
down to the Ohio. At last I was going down into 
Egypt. 
When the territory of Illinois was set off from 
the territory of Indiana in 1809, a change was made 
in the boundaries at the last moment to give the 
territory an outlet on Lake Michigan. The argu- 
ment was that all the main waterways ran to the 
south into the Ohio or into the Mississippi direct. 
‘The travel, communication, trade, would all be with 
the South and the state would become “Southern.” 
To give an equal chance for Northern influence to 


make itself felt a waterway was furnished by the 
Great Lakes. A little tail was hitched on to the dog 
and the tail now almost wags the dog. And these 
waterways seem to be coming back. In spite of the 
promise or threat of the airplane and dirigible, in 
spite of the development in rail transportation, men 
are turning again to the routes they first used. The 
commanding influence of Herbert Hoover is back of 
development of our waterways, for he sees that they 
are needed not as competitors but as adjuncts to the 
railways. 

Illinois has the Illinois River, formed by a junc- 
tion of the Kankakee and Des Plaines Rivers—the 
most important river in the state.unless we count 
the Chicago River, one mile long and now running 
from mouth to source. But the Mississippi and the 
Ohio and the Wabash all run along the borders of 
Illinois and drain the state, and it was to the banks of 
the Wabash we were headed. 

If ever the people of Illinois get self-centered 
or provincial all they need to do to correct it is 
to remember that practically everything they have 
has been brought there from somewhere else. The 
enormous fertility of their soil—and Illinois is one of 
the garden spots of creation—is due to the glacial 
drifts ten to 200 feet deep, slowly and patiently 
carried there ages ago and laid over their yellow clay. 
Now on top of the drift time has made a black loam 
ten or fifteen feet deep. No wonder every kind of 
flower and plant and tree which can live in the North 
Temperate Zone lives there. No wonder that flocks 
and herds of all kinds of wild creatures roamed these 
rich plains and valleys in the old days. And down 
underneath dusky diamonds can be dug—second only 
in value to the coal of Pennsylvania. They don’t 
shine as brightly, but they burn more brightly. I 
won’t attempt to tell what a good citizen told me about 
the rank of Illinois among the states—“‘way up in 
hay, corn, wheat, potatoes, oats, barley, sugar beets,” 
“third in population,” “‘a leader in industries,”’ ‘‘first 
in rank as a place to live.”’ 

We can discount the claims and get down to the 
facts, and the facts will be surprising enough. There 
was good reason for the rush of people a hundred 
years ago to take up the rich bottom lands of the 
state. One Thomas Lincoln heard the stories, and 
made his way up out of Kentucky to Indiana and then 
to the Sangamon Bottom in Illinois, and his lanky 
boy who could split rails and dream dreams was heard 
from. 

Illinois had her own problem of unity. Once 
the state was practically all Southern, but something 
in the soil or climate or pioneer conditions stripped 
Southern partisanship from most of its people. Latre 
it was both Northern and Southern in population 
and sympathy. Eventually they worked out unity. 
Stephen A. Douglas deserves some credit too for the 
telegrams he sent over the state in ’61, ‘““My friends 
must all support Lincoln.” 

To the editor of a religious journal, of course, 
the universities and professional schools and art 


‘galleries and laboratories and churches stand up 


with the factories and mines and farms and lines of 
transportation and trade in interest. Early in the 
story these things begin to appear. The little acad- 
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emies grew into colleges and the colleges into Chicago 
University, Northwestern, the State University, and 
forty or fifty others. 

“Old Hutch” made his millions. Charles Hutch- 
inson made other millions, and put his influence back 
of parks, art galleries, schools and churches. 

Smaller colleges closer to the people loyally did 
their part in giving the boys and girls a chance. For 
a time there were too many of them. We were saying, 
“Close up the duplicating colleges.””’ To-day we are 
jooking for more room. There is a place for colleges 
like Lombard and they should be loyally backed. 

There is another story connected with the rush 
of the people to these prairies of especial interest to 
our readers. It is the story of the early Universalist 
preachers who fought the battle for a rational theology 
and tremendously modified old views. 

The story began with a religious journal circulat- 
ing there. The Magazine and Advocate, published in 
Utica, N. Y., circulated there as early as 1882. The 
Rey. A. R. Gardner, one of our early preachers, 
settled at Attaloo in 1885, and at Henderson a few 
months later. We find the Rev. Aaron Kinney in 
Joliet in 1837—six preachers in all in the state at that 
time. 

Ninety years ago the State Convention of Uni- 
versalists was organized. 

Fifty and seventy-five years ago Erasmus Man- 
ford was going up and down Illinois, Ohio,. Indiana, 
Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, getting subscrip- 
tions to Manford’s Magazine and preaching Uni- 
versalism. The older people of our churches remem- 
ber him and his devoted wife. All remember his 
daughter, Mrs. Norman Bridge, and Dr. Bridge, who 
devoted his millions to higher education. 


Manford’s book, “Twenty-five Years in the 
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West,”’ is full of interest. 
is as follows: 


1871. Chicago fire. Office burned out. Every- 
thing destroyed but mail book. Miss Hawley, the 
clerk, had that at home. She also was burned out but 
clung to this precious book. Stereotyped plates of 
books worth $1,500 were melted. Day before the 
fire, $1,500 worth of books were delivered from the 
bindery and were also burned. Other books and furni- 
ture worth $1,200 were Jost. 


The substance of one page 


A description of a trip in March and April, 1878, 


" says: 


Sunday spoke in Noble at the Baptist house. 
Some came ten miles. Monday night on trains and 
at depots all night and reached Hutsonville Tuesday 
about sunrise and spoke at night in the Methodist 
house and the following day in our meeting-house 
three miles from town. Next day spoke in Greenup in 
the Presbyterian house. Large number out. Many 
years ago a preacher here begged the Lord either to 
convert or kill us and he did not seem to care which 
He did. That wicked spirit is passing away. The day 
after occupied the Presbyterian pulpit in Casey. Next 
day, Saturday, preached in the court-house at Prairie 
City. The large roon well filled. Next morning, Sun- 
day, rode eight miles to Johnstown, and spoke in the 
Baptist house at lla.m. At3p.m.spoke in the Metho- 
dist house at Shiloh, seven miles cistant. Several 
preachers present, and a very large coagregation. At 
night, same cay, preached ia the Metko_ist kouse at 
Neoga, seven miles further on. Next day reached kone. 
Absent five weeks. 


Reading some of these entries as we entered 
Chicago gave me a little of the background I needed 
for understanding the Illinois State Convention of 
Universalists at Hutsonville, on the banks of the 
Wabash, 200 miles south of Chicago. 


Dr. Miner and the City of Boston 


N connection with the unveiling of the tablet 
& to Dr. A. A. Miner at Lempster, N. H., re- 
cently, a correspondent calls our attention 
=) to the address by Edward Everett Hale upon 
Dr. Miner, delivered at the memorial services Novem- 
ber 10, 1895, at the Columbus Avenue Church. 
These services were reported stenographically for 
the Christian Leader and the report was published in 
the issue of November 21, 1895. 

The inscription upon the tablet is as follows: 


In Memory of 
ALONZO AMES MINER, D.D. 


Born at Lempster, N. H., Aug. 17, 1814 
Died at Boston, Mass., June 14, 1895 


Minister in Boston 47 Years 
President of Tufts College 13 Years 
Overseer of Harvard College 
Patron of Art 
Leader in All Reforms 


This Tablet Is Placed by the 
New Hampshire Universalist State Convention 
In Recognition of Dr. Miner’s Contribution 
To the Cause of 
Liberal Religion and Liberal Education 
1927 


The address of Dr. Hale is reprinted here: 


It is, as Mr. Roblin has said, nearly fifty years since Dr. 
Miner, who had early won recognition in another field of work, 
came to Boston, where he was the youngest minister. Now, for 
many years he has been our senior, our revered leader, I may 
say, in many things. 

I am very glad that the opportunity is given me, through 
your kindness, of saying something of the tenderness, the gentle- 
ness, the constant courtesy, with which he bore himself in his 
relations, and in his sympathy not only to us in his own profes- 
sion, but to the people of Roston. And that is what I am going 
to speak of—his relation to the people of Poston. He was one 
of their bishops—the youngest when he began, the oldest when 
he was done; one whom God Almighty had sent very early into 
the ministry in this city. And I want to say something of the 
way in which he discharged that magnificent office. It was by 
one of the happy felicities by which such things are orcered—I 
don’t like to have people cal] them incicents or coincicents— 
it was by one of the happy felicities of Frovic ence that, two years 
since, when that magnificent assemLly, in the Cld South Meeting 
House, of the clergy of this city and neight orkood met to com- 
memorate and to honor Phillips Broo!s the week aiter his death, 
the presiding officer should be Dr. Miner; that he skould be the 
confessed representative of that great church in whose very 
name is the suggestion of a rea] catholicity, and which has in its 
very history and constitution the essential elements of Christian 
unity. Was it not a good thing that a man who represented a 
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church whose wings are wide enough to extend over every church 
of God, and whose doctrine proclaims its eagerness and willingness 
to fold every man and woman born into the arms of God—was it 
not a felicity that he should preside on that august occasion? 
And the dignity, the tenderness, the elegance of manner with 
which he welcomed each boy or man who came forward to speak 
upon that pJatform will not be forgotten by the hundreds of the 
clergy assembled there. Now, that felicity of position which he 
had won by living forty or fifty years nearly in this community 
characterized the position in which, not only on occasions of 
ceremony, occasions of dignity, but on every occasion when 
men had to meet him, he was eager, glad, to welcome those of us 
who were his fellow-workers. 

What do I mean when I speak of fellow-workers in the 
gospel ministry in a city like this? 

I do not want to force relations upon a congregation like 
this, but since I have been told that I was to have the privilege 
to speak here, I have thought that without impropriety, for a 
minute or two, I might speak of his relations outside of his own 
particular parish to the people of the flock over which God had 
set him to be an overseer. Does anybody like to think that for 
the two years Paul was preaching in Corinth he was occupying 
himself with the morals, the education, the prosperity, of thirty 
or forty Christian families who happened to gather in the house 
of Sosthenes? Does not everybody feel that Paul went into 
Corinth to bring the city of Corinth unto the kingdom of God, 
and to bring the whole of it unto the kingdom of God? And if 
to-day there is anybody who thinks that because Mr. Roblin, for 
instance, is here the minister of the Second Universalist Church, 
it is his business to keep a list of the members of the Second Uni- 
versalist Church, and take care of them and their children, and 
to turn his kack on everybody else in Boston because they do 
not belong to the Second Universalist Church—if there is anybody 
who has got that notion of a Christian minister, he is a person to 
whom an example like Dr. Miner’s is constantly speaking, and 
teaching a lesson, let me say, which it is very much desired should 
be learned. 
enthusiasts. I have known such enthusiasts, who were en- 
thusiastic in the ministry, each man in taking care of his own 
parish, who were resolved to know nothing of any but the hundred 
families under their particular charge. That is one man’s idea of 
doing his work. But I do say that the whole Puritan conception 
of the ministry means that when a man is ordained to the minis- 
try of a parish in a town, he is not to make that parish his sole 
field, but he is to open the eyes that are blind, the ears that are 
deaf; he is to compel everybody—men, women and children— 
to feel and to know the gospel of the loving God. 

That is the view Dr. Miner took of his position in Boston. 
He was proud of the position, the dignity given him in this 
church; but he never pledged himself to confine himself to these 
walls, he never pledged himself to confine himself to the ser- 
mons of this pulpit; he was the minister of Christ to this city of 
Boston, as he proved also to be the minister of Christ to a great 
many other cities. There is an example that I might wish that 
young men, wherever placed, might follow. The young minis- 
ter located in a country town, let him remember that he is to go 
north and south, east and west, from that town, he is to find the 
people in the settlement they call “Hardscrabble;” he is to find 
them out and preach to them the gospel of a Joving God. 

Now, when you come to a city like this, that carries you a 
great way. I suppose, roughly speaking, that of the five hundred 
thousand who are in the census of Boston, two hundred and fifty 
thousand persons—one half—are connected in some way with 
the two or three hundred churches which are in Boston. I sup- 
pose some two hundred and fifty thousand are not in the church. 
I do not mean to say that they are irreligious people—you may 
call them the “unchurched,” but I co not like that name, for I 
do not think the church ever lost sight of them. The church has 
its wings out to fold these in, and it is such men as Dr, Miner 
who have a regard for such people in a city like Boston. 

Both of the gentlemen who have spoken have spoken of his 


I do not want to speak cynically or unkindly of . 


dauntless courage, a courage that carried him far; but it carried” 
many a pang to the heart, and probably Dr. Miner disappointed 
his friends and pained them very often. I dare say he pained 
his friends as often as he pained his enemies. People would 
say: ““Why could he not devote himself to that which he did sm 
well? If he was at work in the college, why didn’t he remain im 
the college and let other things alone?’’ Because he could nots 
as Dr. Adams said, the voice of duty called him, and he obeyed 
the call. This courage of his, I think, was the first point every— 
body observed who had not known him. I do not know whether 
the word “‘courage”’ is the proper word to designate what I am. 
going to speak of, but the readiness with which he appeared, 
ready for action, is very closely related to courage. You wil 
often find that there are people whose hearts are wholly engaged, 
who are earnest for the right, but who from constitutional habit, 
who from temperament, show an inability to work with other 
men, who do not appear when the roll is called. It would be 
easy to name men of great reputation for the songs they have 
sung, of great reputation for the lessons they have taught, of 
great reputation for the books that they have left behind them, 
who never appeared on the field of battle. On that night when an 
effort was made to stone the Boston Court House and to take 
out the prisoner, the poor black man who had been shut up there 
because the Government did notdare to carry him across the town. 
to the jail, a distinguished friend of ours who had volunteered’ 
to lead the attack found himself up a dozen steps of the stair- 
way, and looking round for the followers who had been cheering 
at Faneuil Hall—shall I say who had been making speeches at 
Faneuil HaJl?—none of them were there. Their constitutional 
habits were not his, their method of doing was not his method. 
He found himself alone. That is an incident that defines the 
difference between the sorts of men who appear in great popular 
reforms. The meeting is called, and the men who call it are not 
present on the platform. But Dr. Miner was present on the plat- 
form if he had anything to do with it. If he put his hand to 
the plow, he kept his hand upon the plow until the plow was 
driven through. He awakened the animosity of his enemies. 
He grieved, I do not doubt, many, many of his friends, but whem 
the clock struck he was at the place, and in the Jong run that 
commands respect. 

I might attempt to wonder whether anybody, except the 
two who have spoken to-night and a few of the leaders of this 
congregation, knows how wide-sweeping was his generosity and. 
his readiness to lend a helping hand, for I see that the newspapers 
speak of him as if he was simply pledged in a great temperance 
enterprise. Anybody who has had anything to do with popular 
education or public education knows how much of his time Dr. 
Miner gave to that. A member of the School Board I do not- 
know how many years, and connected with the College of Fine- 
Arts for a great many years—there is an illustration of the. 
readiness he had to engage in any popular cause. The interest. 
that is taken in the election of proper persons to the School 
Committee is comparatively recent. I can remember the time, 
fifteen years ago, when it was as hard to get anybody to a caucus. 
on this subject as it is to get them to many unpopular things—. 
they would make some excuse, that.they were married and could. 
not go—but there you would find Dr. Miner. 

I am not here to attempt to repeat the various enterprises 
in which this man engaged himself. I came here, and I am proud. 
and honored that I am permitted to be here, to speak of the 
cordiality he could express to, and with which he could work 
with, men in the community. He was not one of those specula- 
tive theorists who had to sit back in a closet because the hands 
were rough from hard work, or the Janguage was ungrammatical, 
or the dress of the people with whom he was to meet in the cause 
of duty was unfashionable. He was democratic through and 
through, in the true sense of that word. He believed in the 
people, and he threw himself upon the people in the discharge 
of any cuty. I have no wonder that the people recognized the 
courage of such a leader and were ready to follow where he went 
before. 
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Protestant Worship and the Crowd 


John R. Scotford 


SAATHOLIC worship is not dependent upon 
the presence of a goodly company of wor- 
a €)Q)| shipers for its efficacy. The priest turns 
Sri} his back upon the pews; whether they be 
occupied or empty makes no difference in the effective- 
ness of the mass. Even from the point of view of the 
worshiper a priest saying mass without a congrega- 
tion is just as impressive as though the church were 
filled. The Roman Church makes no outward effort 
to secure church attendance. She does not buy space 
in the daily press to entice people to mass. Bulletin 
boards are rarely found in front of Catholic churches. 
One can either guess the hour of service, or inquire. 
Yet the people come. Catholic churches are not 
always full any more than Protestant churches are 
always empty—yet the Catholic mass is the best 
attended religious service to be found anywhere. 

Protestant worship caters to the crowd. In the 
press, on the bulletin board, by direct mail, we urge 
the people to come. At the door they are given a 
cordial greeting. Everything possible is done for their 
comfort and edification. Unless the people do come, 
Protestant worship confesses itself to have failed. 
Empty pews commonly speak with more force than 
does the preacher. Yet in spite of much eager strain- 
ing, Protestantism has very indifferent luck in coaxing 
the people to church. Large congregations are ex- 
ceedingly scarce. Rome refuses to pursue the people, 
yet they come; Protestantism chases the people, but 
they come not. 

Why is Protestant worship dependent for its 
success upon the presence of a considerable congrega- 
tion of people? 

The cynic suggests that without a large congre- 
gation the preacher can not “shoot the bunk” with 
success. A large body of listeners renders intellectual 
thinness less apparent. The optimism generated by a 
crowd makes possible the emotional appeal. The mob 
is neither critical nor reflective; it loves'to be swayed. 
In every city are a few men who manage to gather a 
crowd by various means, and who then proceed to 
feed them upon wind. Without a large congregation 
the so-called “popular preacher’ is utterly helpless. 
Radio has been the undoing of more than one of these 
brethren. That which was impressive in a crowded 
church stands revealed in its naked triviality when 
listened to in the parlor. With this type of preacher 
a crowd is an absolute necessity. On the other hand, 
it should be said that most Protestant ministers are 
not of this type. They are honest plodders with 
little of what are known as “popular gifts.” 

Another reason why Protestantism hungers for 
a crowd is the custom of counting noses. In the 
days of the old evangelism the preacher was charged 
with the task of saving souls. That was the avowed 
purpose of the church service. Unless the souls were 
there they could not be saved. The minister who did 
not get a crow. was lying down on his job. The same 
attitude expresses itself differently to-day. The 
minister desires to exert a widespread influence. He 
wants his words to sink into many hearts. Both am- 


bition and vanity inspire this attitude. The Protestant 
preacher’s pride is exceedingly sensitive to the size 
of the congregation. Many listeners are the tangible 
symbol of success. 

On the other hand, the average minister finds it 
exceedingly difficult to talk to a small group of people. 
Even though he succeed in forgetting his injured pride, 
he finds the going pretty rough. A small congrega- 
tion increases the preacher’s self-consciousness. To 
speak of the deeper things of the spirit to a sizable 
congregation is one thing; to talk sincerely and 
honestly about religious matters to a handful of people 
is another. Most men find the latter vastly more 
difficult to do. Unless protected by the pulpit on one 
hand and an impersonal body of people on the other, 
their religion becomes self-conscious, which means 
that the preacher is tongue-tied, unnatural, and ut- 
terly futile. Most preachers would rather take a 
whipping than direct the worship of a small congrega- 
tion. 

Protestant worship is largely an exercise in public 
speech, and all public speech is dependent upon the 
presence of a company of listeners for its success. 
The power of the speaker’s words depends very largely 
upon the enthusiasm which he feels in his heart. If 
the people are there, it is easy to be enthusiastic; 
if they are absent, the generation of enthusiasm is 
painfully difficult for most men. This is largely true, 
but if Protestant worship is nothing more than an 
exercise in public speech, then Protestantism is in a 
sad way. 

But is the presence of many people necessary to 
effective worship of a non-liturgical type? 

Jesus was utterly indifferent to the number of 
his auditors. He sometimes spoke to many people, 
but many of his finest sayings were given to an au- 
dience of exactly one. The smaller the group to whom 
he was speaking, the more transparent was his sin- 
cerity. Jesus never strove to create an impression. 
He merely talked to humble folk in an informal 
fashion—yet the world has never succeeded in for- 
getting his words. 

The soundness of intellectual processes is not 
affected by the presence or absence of a crowd. Two 
and two equal four regardless of whether there is 
one person present or a thousand. If a preacher has 
a real message, it should be valid and effective what- 
ever the size of the group before him. Truth has never 
been dependent upon the applause of the multitude 
for its power. The acid test of the real worth of a 
sermon is its effectiveness before a small group of 
people. 

But preaching is more than the ordered pre- 
sentation of truth; it is the impartation of spirit and 
life. The minister should give to the people some- 
thing of himself, and this something is entirely inde- 
pendent of his words. As Phillips Brooks put it, 
preaching is truth through personality. But should 
the effectiveness of a man’s personality be dependent 
upon the number of people in front of him? The 
writer was once a scoutmaster, and his scouts were in 


a 
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a peace parade. Where the people were lining the 
sidewalks the boys marched with marvelous precision, 
but when they got to a place where there was no 
audience they ran all over the neighborhood. Is it 
the same way with the preacher’s personality? Does 
it work in the presence of a crowd, but shrivel up be- 
fore the group? Is this thing which shrivels up on 
rainy nights personality, or is it bombast and pre- 
tense? 

The old ideal of florid oratory is dying; the pres- 
ent fashion in public speech is the conversational 
style. The speaker seeks to talk with the people as 
man toman. Public speech should be simply glorified 
conversation. The man who professes this ideal 
would not be afraid of a small congregation. If he 
has something to say, and if his personality has any 
force, the smallness of the group will simply bring 
him closer to his hearers. 

The ministers’ attitude toward a small con- 
gregation will depend upon the worth which he as- 
cribes to the individual listeners. If he has his heart 
set upon applause from the multitude, he will be 
contemptuous of the meagerly attended service. If 
he is interested in planting truth in the human heart, 
if he is concerned with the growth of individuals, he 
will regard the privilege of talking about serious 
things with even one person as something of an op- 
portunity. The more highly we rate the individual 
the less will we be worried about the crowd. 

The real problem of Protestantism is not the 
development of publicity methods by which the crowd 
may be cajoled into attending the preaching services 


of the church, but rather the discovery of certain: 


attitudes of mind and heart which will enable the 
church to minister to the needs of every person who 
chances within her doors. Protestant preachers need 
to learn two lessons. 

The worth of a sermon depends upon its sub- 


stance rather than its setting. The crowded church 
and the atmosphere of enthusiasm which it begets 
add nothing of real worth to the sermon, nor can the 
empty pews subtract from its intrinsic power. The 
crowd will make both the preacher and the people 
feel good, but the object of the service is not to tickle 
the vanity of preacher or church. The empty pews 
undoubtedly reveal the emptiness of a sermon, but 
it is the preacher and not the pews which is ul- 
timately to blame for this situation. If the minister 
has something to say which needs saying, he need 
not fear a small congregation. 

A more subtle problem is that of religious self- 
consciousness. Most ministers find it difficult to speak 
of the deeper things of life in a sincere and simple 
way to a small group of people. Part of this is due to 
the Protestant tradition of personal reticence. Part 
is also due to the reaction from the “personal evan- 
gelism” of another day. But making what allowance 
we may for these factors, the fact remains that most 
Protestant ministers become self-conscious as soon 
as they try to voice their faith before a small company 
of people. Probably if we were better pastors, if we 
put our faith under the problems of the people, much 
of this difficulty would pass. But it is a problem which 
the Protestant clergy need to face. 

One rainy Sunday night early in September the 
writer strayed into a mid-city Presbyterian church 


’ where evening services had been inaugurated after 


some fifteen years of Sunday night darkness. After 
the service the pastor explained that he had resolved 
to preach on Sunday night, and not to worry about 
the crowd. In spite of the rain there were a respect- 
able number of people present. Perhaps when Protes- 
tantism ceases to pursue the crowd, when it makes 
up its mind to minister sincerely and effectively to 


_ even the “Sunday night stray,” then will the people 


come to the church. 


First, Be 


John Leonard Cole 


gear demand of the world seems to be, 
' =| ‘Do something.” “Produce,” “Deliver the 
goods,” “‘Go getter,” these are the character- 
“@me@s) istic phrases of to-day; and they bespeak 
Abquetitly the hurried and superficial quality of 
present day values. The expression often on the 
lips of these vigorous young men and women of ours, 
“Let’s go,” is also expressive. It is not always per- 
fectly plain just where they are going, but they’re on 
the way. The idea of sitting still, thinking, or de- 
veloping inward qualities, rather than outward re- 
sults or speed, seems to be utterly unwelcome. A 
certain movie emporium deliberately advertises as one 
chief attraction to its portals, ‘“You can’t think here.” 
Quite contrary to this external valuation, this 
haste and jazz of contemporary life in business and 
society, in school and even in church, is the valuation 
which the specialist in real worth uses. When Jesus 
was describing the ‘‘saved” man or, we might say, 
the “successful,” “healthy” man, he put the order 


thus: “And he shall go in, and go out, and find pas- 


ture.’ The order is significant. Modern hasty 


‘the fish basket. 


thinkers say, ‘He shall go out,” “He shall accomplish 
something,”’ ‘‘He shall get somewhere.”’ Jesus says, 
“First let a man be something.” 

This spirit of busyness, estimating the worth of 
things by the noise they make or the speed they travel 
or the bulk they fill, has made its way even into some 
religious circles. A well known bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church once wrote the story of a man 
going fishing, and drew a picture of his coming home, 
moralizing at the end that the sad question at the 
close of the trip was “‘Did you get anything?” Asa 
matter of fact he ought to have known, for he did 
considerable fishing, that there are lots of things in a 
fishing trip besides: ‘getting something” to be put in 
Some of the choicest delights of a 
day on a bank holding a pole are so absolutely im- 
material and imponderable as to be unconfinable to a 
fish basket, or a market basket. “Rest of mind, new 
horizons, leisure to think, tangles straightened out, 


new touch of nature, new thoughts of God—all these 
‘things ‘may have accrued to the fisherman who re- 
‘turns at the end of a day, never having gotten even a 
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nibble. ‘Have you got anything?” is almest an in- 
sult to some fishermen who really seek, when they 
go a-fishing, something finer than, higher than, food 
for the family table. The bishop’s application, of 
course, from the ‘proper’? question to a returning 
fisherman, was: What does the year’s work of the 
preacher and the church amount to? It was a sort 
of episcopal exhortation to lazy preachers, and drift- 
ing churches, probably, to show some practical evi- 
dences of efficient religious management, a sort of 
ssales manager “pepping up’ representatives who 
-were not delivering the goods quite up to the quota. 
It is quite a common error to suppose that spiritual 
results can be catalogued, and that the real effective- 
mess of a pastor’s and people’s laboring together can 
always be put down in some column of a “minutes” 
or “year book.’”’ As a matter of fact the most endur- 
ing and valuable results of a year of Christian wor- 
ship and work together absolutely defy any statisti- 
cian, set of scales, or calculator. 

Some of the wiser observers of our present 
ceaseless activity, our frantic rushing here and there, 
and measuring things on one tangible set of scales 
alone, are beginning to warn this generation in most 
emphatic terms. The insidious danger of our frantic 
rushing around, and our efficient mass production, 
begins to appear. Dr. Max G. Schlapp, nationally 
known psychiatrist, told the Academy of Medicine 
the other day: “To-day we are practically never at 
rest, never relaxed. The modern man lives ten lives 
for one of his grandfather’s. The point is that, except 
in sleep, we moderns never relax our poor overdriven 
brains and nervous systems. We may lie down and 
give the muscles a chance, but the most sensitive and 
vital part of us is never at peace, save in sleep—if 
then we do not toss in troubled dreams.”’ The keen- 
eyed, spiritually-minded Easterners, having gotten 
close glimpse of our Occidental civilization, puncture 
our complacency every now and then with caustic 
remarks about our industrialism and so-called “‘suc- 
cess.” Tagore and Gandhi and some of the intelligent 
young Chinamen and Japanese now make us quite 
sure that “the East” did not, perhaps, do so badly 
_after all when, in the words of Sir Edwin Arnold, 


“The East bowed low before the blast, 
In silent, deep disdain. 
It watched the legions thundering past, 
Then turned to thought again.” 


“Perhaps the warnings of some of these psycholo- 
“gists, philosophers or modern Oriental mystics, will 
drive us back again to the example and words of that 
ancient Oriental Mystic—that peerless Oriental 
Teacher who put going “‘in’” before going out, and de- 
elared, in many ways, that a man’s life did not con- 
sist of the abundance of the things that he possessed, 
-or the speed that he developed. It may be by some 
‘painful experiences of our own in the contrary method 
wwe shall learn at last that the quiet, kindly spoken, 
apparently inefficient Jesus was not so far wrong 
after all when he declared to a fussing, ‘‘practical’’ 
Martha, concerning the apparently non-productive 
sister, “Mary hath chosen the better part.”” Embar- 
rassing experience with high pressure religious cam- 
paigns, both of soul saving and money raising, may 
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bring us Western Christians back in penitence to the 
feet of him who declared to some former impatient 
and zealous workers of his, who wanted to be im- 
mediately “‘go-getters’’ for God, ‘““Tarry ye... in 
Jerusalem, until ye shall be . . .” 

Jesus perceived plainly enough what we eager 
followers frequently forget: Life must precede ac- 
tivity. It is perfectly possible by repeated shocks of 
electricity to keep a frog’s legs jumping. But this 
is not exactly the normal activity of a frog. This is, 
however, rather characteristic of some of the hustle 
and bustle of modern religious organization—appeals, 
exhortations, pressure, and prizes and threats enough, 
and things are kept in motion. But back of it all, 
meanwhile, ‘’’Tis life whereof our veins are scant. .. . 
More life, and fuller, that we want.” 

There are many, many well-wishing Christian 
people anxious to do and say beautiful things. The 
great trouble is, they forget that to do or say beautiful 
things they must be beautiful within. Before you 
can get an Angelus you must have a Michelangelo; 
before you can have a Messiah, you must have a 
Handel; before the immortal Gettysburz address, you 
must produce a Lincoln. The artist must precede the 
art. This race of Western Christians needs more of 
that culture which is the soul of all culture, and the 
spring of all radiant, really efficient living, 7. e., the 
culture of the soul. George Tyrrell in his autobiog- 


- raphy has a quaint expression of this truth: “Our 


experience is given us to be the food of our character 
and spiritual life; but in point of fact we spend our 
whole life in storing up food, and never have leisure 
to lie down quietly with the cows in the field and 
ruminate, bit by bit, what we have swallowed so 
hastily.”’ 

In his “Religion and the Making,” Professor 
Whitehead has this unforgettable sentence: ‘‘Religion 
is what the individual does with his own solitariness. 
. . . Thus religion is solitariness; and if you are never 
solitary, you are never religious.”’ If this be true, the 
greatest enemy of true religion to-day is not the 
American Society for the Advancement of Atheism, 
or the godless scientists, or the autocratic Pope, but 
the modern temper of continual hurry, the super- 
ficial and materialistic standard of measuring things, 
and the lack of inward poise which makes a com- 
fortable solitariness, and a wholesome meditation, 
almost impossible. The New England Quaker poet 
wrote a few lines that ought to be the morning rosary 
of most American Christians: 


“Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace.” 
see, oe 


Any further insistment on the necessity of such points of 
faith as have divided and scandalized the world and maintained 
the worst notions of the divinest things, is not only worse than 
useless to man, but impious (however unwillingly so) towards 
God. The great business of Faith is to believe in the goodness 
of the Creator and all His works; of Hope, to Jook for the thor- 
ough manifestation of it in time or eternity; and of Charity to 
do and think everything meanwhile in the spirit of kindness.— 
Leigh Hunt. 
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XIV. Revivals * 
Ashley A. Smith 


And be not conformed to this world: but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye 
may prove what is that good, and acceptable, and per- 
fect will of God. Romans 12: 2. 


WaT me say, first of all, that I believe in re- 
s| «vival. Spiritual death is the most deplor- 
able, as it is the commonest, of all tragedies. 

#} It is a tragedy which permeates, with its 
Meadly lethargy, our over-specialized civilization. 
Perhaps it is the heaviest penalty which we pay for 
that kind of civilization. That is why I believe in 
revival, in opening that inner life to every call and 
challenge to truth from whatever source, to every 
urge of light, to every enkindling of noble love. But 
revivals are of many kinds; some true and some false; 
some natural and some artificial. Let us ask and 
try to answer the question, What is revival? St. Paul 
suggests the true and natural kind in the text: Trans- 
form life. How? Not by emotional hysteria, not by 
spasmodic sensationalism, not by commercialized, 
revivalistic propaganda, but by the renewing of your 
mind. Not only fanning the surface-currents of 
emotion and sensation, but by stirring the deep under- 
currents of the soul—the inner spiritual life of men. 
We need more light and less heat. It is an old adage 
that “God approves the depth and not the tumult of 
the soul.” 

At this point, let me say with the utmost candor 


and fraternal courtesy that, while personally I do not — 


believe in Mr. Sunday’s methods, and much of his 
message, I have all respect for the motives and in- 
tentions back of these on the part of the ministers 
and laymen of other churches, with whom my rela- 
tionships have been, and are, and I trust will con- 
tinue to be, of the most cordial and generous kind. 
Perhaps, indeed, in the last analysis of things, our 
mission is much the same, however methods and mes- 
sage may radically differ. Certainly this is true if 
(and it is a pretty large if, I am afraid) our mission 
is primarily to bring men and women to see and fol- 
low the religion of Jesus as a way of daily living; 
not a creed or dogma, not by bigotry, intolerance and 
sectarian narrowness. 

I will do much and sacrifice much to obey St. 
Paul’s word—‘“‘Endeavor to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” But even for that, I 
will not sacrifice truth, or principle, or common sense. 
It may well be that the finest kind of fraternal under- 
standing and co-operation may be based on cordial 
differences of belief, as evidenced by Dr. Goodell’s 
Holy-Week meetings this year, which Mr. Sunday’s 
meetings were quite powerless to disturb or even 
threaten. We, who did not believe in Dr. Sunday’s 
methods and message, quietly endured them in the 
interest of something higher and nobler which we 
felt was bound to succeed them. 


*Delivered in the Bangor Universalist church, Sunday 
morning, Sept. 26. Suggested by the revival campaign recently 
conducted in Bangor by Billy Sunday. 


There are hungers of the heart, there are thit'st- 
ings of the soul, which only the Unseen and Eternal 
can satisfy. The old human-divine cry of the Psalm- 
ist, “As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
thirsteth my soul for the Living God,”’ finds its echo 
and response in every normal heart. These instincts 
and affections, these cravings of the inner life, can 
not be sustained in any irregular, fitful, spasmodic 
way. Just as the daily hungers of the physical man 
must be met by regular systematic meals, so with the 
soul. Feed the body by irregular meals, by highly 
spiced foods, by condiments of pepper and tabasco- 
sauce, and you have a sure way to produce indiges- 
tion and permanent sickness. The same methods 
used in feeding and nourishing the spiritual cravings, 
the religious hungers, will produce similar results. 
Short spasms of religious excitement, intermittent 
fevers and chills, are unnatural, irregular methods 
that are often used to feed the inner hungers, the 
cravings of the soul of man for the life of God. 

These are the methods used by professional re- 
vivalists to rouse moribund churches. The use of sensa- 
tional emotionalism is a tacit admission that gradual 
and steady growth is not to be expected, or that such 
temporary excitement is preferable to a slow gain. 
Every such revival as that of Mr. Sunday is a symp- 
tom of.a condition of the church; it is significant, 
symptomatic of certain conditions which the churches 
that support. such things only too plainly reveal. We 
do not send for a physician unless there is sickness, 
and invariably a consultation of specialists means 
there is “grave danger for the patient.”” Dwindling 
membership, steadily decreasing financial income in 
such churches, cried aloud for help—so the ‘‘special- 
ists’ were called into the case. 

A period of violent emotionalism and sensation- 
alism, a few weeks of appeal to the nervous energies 
and excitabilities, is inevitably followed by a reac- 
tion. The stimulant being taken away the energies 
flag, the enthusiasm wanes. Intoxication, whether 
spirituous or spiritual, must have its woeful after 
effects. There must be the inevitable “‘sobering up” 
process. And that is precisely what is taking place 
after these more than two months. 

Now let it not be thought I am saying one word 
against enthusiasm, earnestness, in religion. There 
is nothing so much needed in the church and human 
life to-day; but enthusiasm as the creation and result 
of spiritual life is one thing, and desirable; but en- 
thusiasm artificially manufactured to create it is 
quite another matter, and questionable. Enthusiasm 
should always be the result of a deepened religious 
life. All the mechanical devices for generating it, all 
the artificial, manufactured, commercialized agencies 
for producing it, all sensational appeals that merely 
excite it, are open to question because they are at- 
tempts to create a cause by what can be only an 
effect. 

‘Revival is one of the finest words in the language; 
it means a revitalizing, a regiving of life. And who 


of us could honestly say we were not in need of that! 
But admitting the need, much depends upon the 
kind or method of reviving. There is the question- 
able kind and method which makes appeal to the 
excitabilities, the sectarian prejudices and partisan- 
ships, that derides and decries other churches and 
their teachings, that excites the immature and im- 
pressionable minds of children, that appeals to the 
curiosity of people by suggestive advertisements and 
vulgar, ribald tirades against amusements and rec- 
reations which, like so many other things, are whole- 
some or injurious according as we make them. 

In brief, the kind that is more concerned in count- 
ing converts than in deepening spiritual life, more 
anxious to make so many more sectarians and de- 
nominationalists, so many more members of some 
church, than so many more men and women of noble 
character and Christian conduct. This kind of evan- 
gelism does not produce very lasting results; there 
are bound to be pitiful relapses into the old ways. 
It is one thing to begin a journey, another thing to 
keep on until the end. Most revivals count those 
that begin, and make no numerical recounting of those 
that faint and fall by the way. They produce a tem- 
porary and emotional interest in the Christian life; 
it is too likely to stop there. Conversion means to 
turn round, but there is little good sense in that unless 
we keep going ahead. 

Here is a man who goes on sinning, living a 
coarse, low, degraded life for seventy years, and then, 
just before his death, goes through this experience 
called conversion; is made suddenly clean through 
the atoning blood of Jesus whom he confesses, and 
taken straight to heaven, because it is either that or 
its fiery opposite, and it would never do to send a 
convert there. Would it be ungracious for me to 
say that Mr. Sunday, who professed to believe that, 
criticized and ridiculed the Universalist Church for 
getting men into Heaven the easiest way, “letting 
them down easy,” as I believe the expression was? I 
ean think of no easier method than this, by which a 
man can live the worst, the vilest life, and then at or 
near the end of his days be made clean through the 
atoning blood of the Lamb and immediately admitted 
to paradise. Now the ultimate fact of such a man’s 
redemption, I do not question, because my belief in 
the certainty of just punishment for sin (which in 
justice, not to say mercy, I can not believe to be ever- 
lasting) is not inconsistent with my faith in the final 
harmony of all souls with God. But in that method, 
that way of saving any soul, by the atonement of 
blood, by the sufferings of Jesus upon the cross for 
your sin or mine, I simply can not believe. Sud- 
denly in the last hour of that man’s life change him 
into an angel of light, magically cleansed of the sins 
that degraded and corrupted him, give him a place 
with a harp among the purest angels at the great 
white throne, when his evil deeds are still living on 
this earth? 

But while there are questionable kinds and 
methods of reviving, let us be fair and ask if there 
may not be true and natural ones. Indeed, may we 
not fairly say that a natural and vital spiritual awak- 
ening in the Christian Church is the one great need 
of our age? 
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May I speak with almost brutal frankness and 
say that we Protestants ought to hang our heads in 
shame before the devotion of our Catholic citizens 
to their church. It is a matter of good citizenship 
for every American citizen to be helping some church 
in your community. On the very lowest appeal do 
you remember the words of Horace Bushnell to a 
gathering of real estate dealers in Hartford? ‘‘Gentle- 
men,” he asked, “what do you suppose real estate 
was worth in Sodom? Just about what it would be 
worth in this city, without the Christian churches 
and their influence.” It is amatter of good citizenship, 
then, to be helping some church, if for no other reason 
than to keep “real estate values” high. If that is the 
only thing that a man can see, let him do his duty on 
that low basis. 

The civic life of this community, the moral life 
of these two cities, depends on these churches; not on 
spasmodic, galvanized religion, the emotional efforts 
and exhortations of traveling professional revivalists 
like Mr. Sunday, but upon the efficiency and vitality 
of the church life, which may be exactly what you 
will have it to be. Should all the people in Bangor 
who profess allegiance or even preference for any one 
of our local churches, give their church, whichever one 
it may be, their hearty, continuous support, stand by 
it in success and in adversity, does any candid mind 
doubt the increased civic efficiency of the Christian 
Church? 

Your church, whatever its name, asks you 
fairly for what is its right—for your loyalty, devotion 
and whole-hearted support; it belittles and demeans 
itself when it makes its approach or demand of you 
in any other way, either by officious gospel imper- 
tinence or by any frantic and frenzied struggle to 
count you among its numbers. 

The church is not a rival institution to the club, 
the lodge or any such thing! It is to-day the great 
historic institution which ought to be guiding men 
in all industries and labors, influencing and hallowing 
all studies and recreations of young men and women, 
leading men in paths of faith and peace and love. It. 
is the church which you call upon—and the service is. 
gladly rendered—when sorrow comes and bereave- 
ment strikes your home. If, as St. Paul said, the 
church is “the body of Christ,” it is something more: 
than a mere hard duty, it ought to be a joyous priv- 
ilege, to make this body of our Master—the church 
of your deepest hope and dearest faith strong and 
beautiful, an effective agent of God in bringing Light 
and Life and Love into the lives of men, in hallowing: 
home, in ennobling business, in purifying political life. 
and social life. 

Its divine word, supported and evidenced by its. 
works, may grow sweeter and stronger, more convinc-. 
ing and eloquent, because you are there every Sun-- 
day to help it. Your church, whatever name it bears, 
asks these questions of you, states these conditions 
to you, places its problems and perplexities before 
you. It is yours to answer, not by any frenzied sec- 
tarianism or denominational bigotry, or Billy Sunday 
splurge, but by your devotion and labor for your 
particular church, That, it seems.to me, is the kind 
of real revival which our churches need. Perhaps. 
basically it is the kind of revival that our city needs.. 
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Red Cross Always Active 


J. O. B. 


HEN the Mississippi valley floods spelled 
®| desolation and destruction for hundreds 
of thousands, the Red Cross was called 

upon to provide relief on the largest scale 
in ie Piisioty. Thanks to its organization and trained 
workers, it knew just what to do and how to do it. 
This immense machinery of relief did not materialize 
over night. It represented years of effort, of lessons 
learned in other disasters and an organization as well 
trained as an army. The public is too busy as a rule 
to think much about the Red Cross except in time 
of disaster. And when trouble comes the public 
looks for the headlines telling that the Red Cross is 
on the job. The average American heaves a sigh of 
relief and lets it go at that. Few persons realize that 
the Mississippi flood was just one item of Red Cross 
disaster relief. 

All told, the organization served in seventy-seven 
domestic disasters during the past fiscal year. Fre- 
quently several disasters took place at the same time. 
In addition the organization extended aid to sufferers 
from twenty disasters in foreign countries. Flood 
and fire, cyclone and explosion, seemed to follow one 
another with grim regularity. They did not come 
too fast for the Red Cross to cope with, however. 
Prompt relief was dispatched to every locality in 
need. Disaster relief is only part of the function of 
the Red Cross. Spectacular it undoubtedly is, and 
of a practical nature which all can appreciate. 


One of the greatest obligations undertaken is » 


that of assisting disabled ex-service men. Each 
month during the past fiscal year the Red Cross aided 
73,000 former soldiers who are still combating the 
effects of the war. Their families, and in some cases 
their children, were looked after also. The Red Cross 
has always had a warm spot in her heart for the fight- 
ing man. The Greatest Mother in the World saw 
her boys through the biggest war in history, and she 
is standing by them now, when, in many cases, the 
boys need her more than ever. It is a work in which 
chapter members throughout the United States take 
art. 

; The men on active service with the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps are not forgotten. Their domestic 
problems are straightened ‘out, no matter at what 
far distant post they may be assigned. Not many 
persons realize that the Red Cross maintains an 
enrolled reserve of 44,000 nurses ready for duty in 
time of emergency. The promptness with which 
scores of nurses arrived in the flooded areas played 
a great part in checking epidemics. Most of the 
nurses were en route within an hour after being noti- 
fied. 

Home hygiene is perhaps the most important 
item in the program of domestic activity. So impor- 
tantfhas it become in the maintenance of a home that 
several girls’ schools and colleges have incorporated 
courses and given students credit in their work for a 
degree. Thousands of homes throughout the country 
are healthier and happier because of the unselfish 
efforts of Red Cross workers. It is the every day 


practical woman who takes an active part in her local 
chapter, whether in the city or in the smaller com- 
munity, which spells the success of the home hygiene 
program. Every normal woman is proud of her home. 
She realizes that home making is and has been woman’s 
chief function for ages. Instinctively she sets about 
bettering the conditions in other homes if she feels 
that there is room for improvement. Frequently 
there is. 

It is when the mother of a small brood is over- 
taken by sickness, or there occurs some rupture in 
the domestic routine, that the value of home hygiene 
is most apparent. If there are children in their teens, 
they are instructed in simple methods of caring for 
the sick, of making a bed containing a patient, of 
taking temperatures, and of avoiding patent medi- 
cines, in short, of any number of things which will 
ease the lot of all concerned. 

Not long ago a foreign woman residing in a great 
industrial city gave birth to a child which weighed 
hardly two pounds. Her neighbors held a consulta- 
tion and suggested various foods and fads designed to 
rear the infant. Happily a Red Cross nurse arrived 
on the scene. She took charge at once, set down a 
few simple rules and decreed that the old wives’ 
remedies should not be adopted. The nurse com- 
pounded a formula for feeding the infant, and the 
slow process of building up the mite of humanity 
progressed. The mother had the good sense to do as 
she was directed, with the result that a year later the 
baby weighed fourteen pounds and took a prize at a 
baby show. The foreign mothers were confounded, 
but many of them copied the methods used by the 
Red Cross nurse, with the result that their own babies 
thrived. Here was an automatic response to home 
hygiene which bore excellent fruit. Incidents like 
the above are happening all the time, every chapter 
has tales to tell in illustration. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the National Red 
Cross has much to occupy it in addition to providing 
disaster relief. Not that disaster relief is not of the 
utmost importance; it is, and the Red Cross never 
shirks the task of doing it. But the every day rou- 
tine of American homes is just as important in the 
estimation of the Red Cross as the spectacular job 
of providing relief. The same thought applies to first 
aid, water safety, nutrition, rehabilitation of disabled 
ex-servicemen, and similar tasks. The work never’ 
ceases, and the Red Cross does not intend: that it 
shall. Once a year the annual roll call is conducted 
with the thought of reminding the American people 
of what is being done. The roll call will be held as: 
usual from Armistice Day to Thanksgiving Day, 
when it is hoped that the response will be nation wide. 

* * * 


Great trials come at lengthened intervals, and we rise to 
breast them; but it is the petty friction of our every-day life 
with one another, the jar of business or of work, the discord of 
the domestic circle, the collapse of our ambition, the crossing 
of our will, or the taking down of our conceit, which makes 
inward peace impossible.— Henry Drummond. 
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Peace Conference 


Herbert E. Benton 


WHE Program Committee for our General 
»"’ Convention has generously assigned to the 
Commission on Foreign Affairs and World 
(iamatt!} Peace the period from 4 to 5.30 p. m. Thurs- 
day, Oct. 20, for a conference. 

The Commission has chosen as a subject for 
consideration: ‘Should the Christian Church support 
the effort to secure treaties of complete arbitration 
between the United States and all nations? If not 
this, what should the church emphasize?”’ 

Dr. Frank D. Adams of Detroit has consented to 
open the discussion with a ten minute speech. Dr. 
G. W. Penniman, the Rev. R. H. Mclaughlin, the 
Rev. E. P. Wood, Dr. W. H. Macpherson, and the 
Rey. L. G. Williams have been asked to follow with 
five minute contributions, after which any who wish 
may participate under the three minute rule. 

Nothing more heartening to lovers of peace has 
occurred within recent months than the overture to 
the United States made by M. Briand of France, 
when he proposed that these two nations should 
outlaw war as between themselves by signing a treaty 
binding themselves to refer all disputes of whatever 
character to some form of judicial arbitration. 

The sentiment in this country favoring an af- 
firmative response to this friendly proposal of the 
great French Minister of Foreign Affairs is waxing 
rapidly. Such organizations as the American Peace 
Award and the Carnegie Peace Foundation are in- 
teresting themselves actively. The Commission on 
International Justice and Good Will of the Federal 
Council of Churches (on which this Commission is 
represented by one of its members) is eagerly at work 
formulating plans to win this great objective. It will 
make this matter the leading feature of its forth- 
coming Armistice Day appeal. 

_ To the consideration of what more vital question 
can we give the time allotted to us at the General 
Convention? 

Your Commission hopes that the Conference will 
be largely attended and productive of great good. 

May we add that the Universalist statement 
concerning World Peace, formulated by your Com- 
mission last spring, stresses this very matter in its 
opening paragraphs. 

This statement was submitted to all our State 
Conventions with the request that it be considered 
at their approaching sessions. 

As it will be brought before our General Conven- 
tion it is presented below for the information of the 
delegates. 

We trust it will be studied carefully, and our hope 
is that even if it is not adopted in this precise form, 
still the Convention will make such a definite con- 
structive statement as will align our church unre- 
servedly with those agencies that are seeking to make 
this a warless world. Verily we may expect that the 
Christian Church and particularly the Universalist 
branch thereof, which proclaims the Universal Fa- 
therhood of God and the Universal Brotherhood of 
Man, will seek eagerly to eliminate from human affairs 


that method of settling international disputes which 
crushes brotherhood and makes mockery of God’s 
fatherhood. 


A Universalist Statement Concerning World Peace 

All men are children of one heavenly Father, and conse- 
quently members of one family. 

War between nations is therefore nothing less than fratricide. 
Through war, brothers kill each other; through war, brothers 
hate each other, are cruel, heartless, and brutal in their treat- 
ment of their own brothers and sisters; war is the absolute 
antithesis of Christianity; war and Jesus have nothing in common. 
War sounds the depths of inhumanity, for it discriminates not 
in its victims between combatant and civilian; it is savagery and 
it reeks with the blood of women and innocent children. 

War secures a verdict not on the basis of justice, but merely 
of superior force. 

Due to the striking development in the mechanics of de- 
struction, such as high explosives, poisonous gas, aerial bombs, 
submarines, modern warfare has become well-nigh suicidal; in 
another great war victors and vanquished together would sink 
into a morass of physical, mental, and moral bankruptcy. The 
chief foe of progressive civilization, its Nemesis, is war. 

To be true to itself, to be the interpreter of Jesus and an 
instrument of God, the Christian Church must be arrayed 
squarely and unreservedly against war. 

In this abhorrence of war we unite. To do all in our power 
to abolish war we solemnly pledge our sacred honor. 

We are led hopefully to this attitude because we believe 
that substitutes for war do exist. 

Thus we are sure war may be outlawed by international 
agreement, and we urge efforts by the United States to that end. 

Pending the achievement of that objective we endorse the 
effort to secure between the United States and all other nations, 
willing to participate, treaties of general arbitration, in accord- 
ance with which all disputes of whatever nature shall be referred 
to some form of judicial or arbitra] settlement. 

We welcome every attempt through international agree- 
ment to secure the limitation and, whenever possible, the re- 
duction of armament. 

Most important is the development of the spirit of peace 
among all peoples, and the creation of the machinery for making 
that spirit articulate and effective. 

We therefore welcome all undertakings and all educational 
enterprises which promote international understanding and 
friendliness. 

We favor the creation in the State Department at Wash- 
ington of an under-secretaryship of state for peace, that the 
government may be known as one that matches its preparation 
for war with its efforts toward peace. 

We believe that Christian citizenship demands of every 
American that he study the causes of war, economic, social, 
racial, religious; and that he shal! understand the influence on 
international relations of competition for raw materials, of foreign 
investments, narrow nationalism, of economic imperialism. 

As practical steps we recommend that each of our churches 
secure the appointment of a Committee on International Re- 
lations both in the church itself and in the community; second, 
that these groups shal] outline a program of activities that might 
include some or all of the following: 

Luncheon meetings with speakers. 

Pageants and musicales. 

Prizes in schools for essays, declamations and poems. 

Observance of specia] Sundays, Armistice and Good Will. 

In the public and church libraries a shelf of peace books. 

Study courses in adult classes and young people’s groups. 

An annual peace institute. 
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An occasional symposium on peace in the press by Jocal 
ministers and laymen. 

Subscription to peace publications. 

Distribution of peace pamphlets such as have been issued by 
the Federal Council of Churches. 

Use of motion pictures and illustrated lectures on the specific 
subject of peace and also those that promote international un- 
derstanding. 

Publication in the press of an occasional peace prayer. 

Frank D. Adams, 

Hal T. Kearns, 

Hazel I. Kirk, 

Arthur Nash, 

Herbert E. Benton, Chairman. 


Commission on Foreign Relations and World Peace. 
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THE REV. J. FRANK THOMPSON 
Frank Oliver Hall 


Mr. Thomrson, who was well known to all readers of the 
Christian Leader, died. at his home in Dover-Foxcroft, Me., on 
September 25. Asa good soldier of Jesus Christ, he died with his 
harness on, as any good soldier would desire. On Sunday morn- 
ing he preached as usual, and that night passed on. We con- 
gratulate him. 

He had enjoyed (that is the right word) a ministry of more 
than half a century, and many peorle had in turn enjoyed his 
ministration. He was born in New Jersey in 1850. His child- 
hood and youth were srent in New Jersey and New York City. 
When he was seventeen he became a school-teacher and con- 
tinued that vocation for three yea1s. He then prepared for ccl- 
lege and entered Rochester University. Upon leaving the uni- 
versity he entered immediately upon his first pastorate at Church- 
ville, N. Y. 

He was married in 1877 to Mary C. Martin of West Rush, 
N. Y. Mrs. Thompson died: in Akron, O., in 1896. 
one son, Walter, who survives his parents. 

Mr. Thompson held two pastorates of seven years each in 
Jersey City, N. J., interrupted by a period of ten years spent in 
ministering to Universalist churches in Akron, Ohio, and Plym- 
outh, Mass. ‘He also beld brief pastorates in New York state 
and Michigan. One of his notable pastorates was at Winchester, 
N. H., where he was instrumental in building the Winchester 
Memorial Church. He remained there for ten years, and then 
went to Dover-Foxcroft, where he has continued to minister for 
nearly seven years. 

He was the author of two books, ‘‘Life’s Lessons’’ and ‘“‘The 
Palace of Minos,’ of several! pamphlets of wide circulation, not- 
ably one on “The Five Principles of UniversaJism.’’ He was a 
frequent contributor of the Universalist Leader, and for two years 
supplied a weekly column under the heading, ‘‘The Paragraph 
Pulpit.” 

Such is the barest outline of the earthly life of Frank Thomp- 
son. Between these barren lines his many friends will read much. 
They know that he was the kindest and gentlest of men. He 
had the soul] of a poet, and his preaching appealed to the deep 
instincts of the human soul. He loved much, and in the time of 
stress his friends instinctively turned to him for sympathy and 
support. Henever failed them. God rest his soul. 


* * *” 


THE ILLINOIS CONVENTION 
J. M. Tilden 

On the banks of the Wabash at Hutsonville, from Sept. 23 
to 27, the hospitable and romantic candle-lights gleamed on the 
occasion of the 90th annual session of the Illinois Universalist 
Convention and its co-operating associations as they met and 
conducted one of the best series of meetings ever held in Ilinois. 
Never was so much spirit shown in a Y. P. C. U. Convention; 
never did the Women’s Missionary Association show so much 
activity and progress; the Sunday School Association made ex- 
cellent reports for the past year and laid constructive plans for 


They had 


1928; the State Convention itself was one of optimism and for- 
ward looking. Hard roads, ideal Indian summer, and programs 
with excellent speakers he)ped to make it a great convention. 

Every parish in the whole state, except one, was represented; 
every parish, but one, has made a state quota payment; more 
than a majority of the churches have made either Five Year 
Program or General Convention quota payments. In the 1ace 
of such representation it is small wonder that the business as well 
as the religious work was harmoniously, quickly and efficiently 
accomplished. 

Among the speakers who were on the platform for one or 
another of the meetings were Eugene K. Dewitt, State Field 
Secretary, who gave the Y. P C U keynote address on ‘“‘Build- 
ing Y. P. C. U. in Illinois;” and the Rev. Frank Cann of Macomhk, 
who gave the address at the Y. P. C. U. banquet. The Y. P. 
C. U. occasional sermon was preached by John G. MacKibbon 
of Ryder Divinity School. At the Sunday School Convention 
Dr. Joseph Mayo Tilden gave the address on the subject, ‘“Mod- 
ern Religious Education.’”’ The occasional sermon for the State 
Convention was most ably preached by the Rev. William Rainey 
Bennett of Elgin. The speaking part of the Convention closed 
Tuesday evening by two splendid addresses following the ban- 
quet, one by the Rev. Dwight Bradley, the Congregational 
pastor of Webster Grove, Missouri, who spoke on “‘The Symbol 
of Church Unity and the Spiritual Drama of Which It Speaks,’’ 
and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., of Boston, editor of the Christian 
Leader, who spoke on ‘‘The Value of Men.’’ Mrs. Milo G. Fol- 
som spoke on “Japan Opportunities.” 

The lighter side of the Convention was amply provided for 
by a recreation evening by the Y. P. C. U., the Friendship 
Luncheon by the W. U. M. A., the Junch and round table by 
nearly seventy-five of the men, and a golf tournament at which 
Dr. D. T. Denman again carried off the Peoria cup. 

In aJl it was a typical Mid-Western Convention, democratic, 
hospitable, harmonious, and forward looking. Dr. B. G. Car- 
penter of Peoria was elected president for the coming year. 

The resolution on unity was as follows: 


We recommend that this Convention approve the 
Joint Statement issued by the Commission representing 
the National Council of the Congregational Churches 
and the Universalist General Convention, not only as 
providing for closer fellowship between these two kodies, 

-but as declaring the principles on which all Christian 
Liberals may come into a more effective and loving 
co-operation. Such an accord is what we have long 
desired, and we believe this to be the happy prelude toa 
definite advance of the Kingdom among men. 

* * * 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Stanley Manning 


The ninety-ninth annual session of the Maine Universalist 
Convention met with the church in Biddeford, Sept. 26-28. 
Smaller than a year ago, because meeting in a less central place, 
it lacked nothing in enthusiasm and the spirit of fellowship. 

The outstanding item of business was the planning for an 
enlarged program of work during the coming year. In 1926-27, 
a larger amount of money was spent in missionary work in the 
state, a considerable part of it on an interdenominational basis, 
and another large part in places where ours is the only church in 
the community. 

Still more will be Cone in the way of aggressive preaching of 
the liberal message during the coming year. The Executive 
Committee was asked to relieve the Superintendent of at least 
a part of the office detail that he might spend more time in the 
field. Several ministers volunteered to give freely of their time 
during the week if meetings could be arranged. 

Plans were reported for the beginning of a campaign to 
raise a Centennial Church Extension Fund of $100,000 for the 
further endowment of the Convention’s work, in commemoration 
of the hundredth anniversary of the organization of Universalism 
ia Maine, which will take place when the Convention meets next 
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year in Auburn and Lewiston. A committee consisting of the 
Rev. Harry E. Townsend, of Westbrook, Dr. Ashley A. Smith, 
of Bangor, the Rev. C. A. Knickerbocker, of Rockland, W. H. 
Waterhouse, of Old Town, Mr. Nelson McDougall, of Portland, 
Mr. A. W. Spaulding, of Caribou, and Mr.E. R. Comee, of Bruns- 
wick, was appointed to have charge of this work. 

The churches and parishes were urged to adopt the unified 
form of organization, instead of the dual church-parish plan. 

The Convention voted to elect two members to the board 
of directors of the Christian Civic League of Maine, which in- 
cludes with other work that of the Anti-Saloon League, so co- 
operating with the other denominations to make this organiza- 
tion more directly the agent of the churches in civic service and 
reform. 

Only one change was made in the Executive Committee of 
the Convention, due to the declination of Mr. W. D. Talbot, of 
Rockland, to stand for re-election as vice-president. The follow- 
ing officers were chosen: President, Rev. Milo G. Folsom, Pitts- 
field; first vice-president, Mr. E. R. Comee, Brunswick; second 
vice-president, Mr. Glenn R. McIntire, Norway; secretary, Re~. 
Stanley Manning, Augusta; treasurer, Mr. W. H. Waterhouse, 
Old Town. Trustees of the endowment and other permanent 
funds: for three years, Mr. James O. McLean, of Portland; for 
two years, Rev. Harry E. Townsend, of Westbrook. Committee 
on Fellowship: Dr. A. N. Witham, Westbrook; Rev. George W. 
Sias, Turner Center; Rev. Sidney J. Willis, Biddeford; Rev. 
T. B. Fisher, Old Town; Mr. Harry S. Vose, Waterville. 

The Rey. Sidney J. Willis was chosen to freach the occa- 
sional sermon in 1928. Dr. James W. Vallentyne and the Rey. 
Stanley Manning were selected as our representatives on the Inter- 
denominational Commission of Maine, and Hon. Tascus Atwood, 
of Auburn, and the Rev. B. B. Gibbs, of Portland, as directors 
of the Christian Civic League. 

The occasional sermon was given by the Rev. Eleanor B. 
Forbes, of West Paris, from the text, ‘“Where there is no vision 
the people perish.” 

The three devotional periods of the Convention were con- 
ducted by Dr. James W. Vallentyne, of Congress Square Church, 
presenting God as the Father, and man’s need for Him. 

The communion service was conducted, at the close of the 
occasicnal sermon by the Rev. Sidney J. Willis. 

The Convention was fortunate in having as the speaker at 
its Mass Meeting on Tuesday evening, Dr. William E. Gilroy, 
of Boston, editor of the Congregationalist. His picture of the 
need of the age for co-operation and fellowship in the task of 
“Christianizing the Social Order,’ will not soon be forgotten. 

There was generous helpfulness on the part of the other 
churches of Biddeford in the work of entertaining the Conven- 
tion. Many of the delegates were cared for in other than Uni- 
versalist homes. Some of the meals were served in the Congre- 
gational and Methodist churches, and the Baptist church was 
used for committee meetings. 

On Tuesday afternoon the delegates and visitors were taken 
to Ferry Beach by automobile, to visit the improved Quillen 
House and the new Rowland Hall. The breaking waves dashed 
unusually high for so protected a beach, and the gray sky com- 
pleted: a picture as beautiful as but utterly different from that 
under the mid-summer sun. 

The Convention banquet was held on Wednesday evening. 
A delicious dinner was served by the ladies of the entertaining 
parish. The Rev. Pliny A. Allen of Norway served as toastmaster 
and the addresses were given by Mr. Clement Robinson and Mrs. 
J. W. Vallentyne, of Portland, and Dr. Harold Marshall, of the 
Publishing House. The addresses, and the closing words of the 
toastmaster, sent the delegates home with a sense of the fellow- 
ship and iriendship to be found in our church, and with a fro- 
found conviction of the responsibility imposed upon us by our 
faith and vision. 


The Sunday School Convention 


The sessions of Monday afternoon and part of the evening 
were devoted to the interests of the Sunday schools. Conferences 
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were conducted by the Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, of Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, Miss Susan M. Andrews, of Congress Square 
Church, and the Rev. John M. Ratcliff, of Tufts College. 

The same officers were re-elected for the coming year, with 
the Rev. F. S. Walker, of Waterville as president, and Mrs. 
Stanley Manning, of Augusta, as secretary. 

In the evening, the Rev. John M. Ratcliff spoke of the new 
Department of Religiovs Education at Tufts College, and Mrs. 
Galer gave a challenging interpretation in a new and different 
light of the old prophetic message, ‘‘Piepare to meet thy God.” 


The Women‘s Association 

This will be separately reported. Excellent work has been 
done during the past year, and there are prospects of still further 
advance. Many changes in the list of officers were inevitable. 
Mrs. W. E. Shedd of South Portland is the new president, and 
Miss Marion L. Ulmer of Portland issecretary. The W.U.M.S. 
had a share in the meeting of Monday evening, one of the ad- 
dresses being given by Mrs. Alice G. Rowe, just recently retummed 
from Japan. In a charming manner she told of her impressions 
of that country, and of our work there. No one could have 
heard her without feeling a deeper interest in its progress, and 
a determination to aid our faithful workers over there. 

* co * 


GEORGIA STATE CONVENTION 

The Georgia UniversaJist Convention was held at Canon, 
Aug. 11-14. 

On Thursday evening the Past, Present and Future of Uni- 
versalism was the topic, the Rev. J. M. Rasnake discussing the 
past, the Rev. B. H. Clark the future, and the Rev. Ladie Row- 
lett the future. A social gathering followed. 

The regular sessions of the Convention opened Friday morn- 
ing, President J. F. Bowers presiding. Mr. Bowers welcomed 
the Convention in a brief address, to which the Rev. B. H. Clark 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., replied. 

Reports from the churches followed. Most of these were 
of an encouraging nature. At 11 o’clock the Rev. B. H. Clark 
of Chattanooga preached an inspiring sermon. 

The afternoon was given to the session of the Woman’s 
Missionary Association. ; 

At the evening session devotions were conducted by the 
Rev. J. M. Rasnake, and the Rev. Ladie Rowlett preached the 
sermon, on ‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” 

Saturday morning the Superintendent made his report, 
giving a detailed account of the conditions in the churches and 
making many helpful suggestions. Other reports followed. At 
11 o’clock the Rev. John W. Rowlett, of Atlanta, preached a 
sermon the subject of which was “Right Thinking.” 

The afternoon session was devoted to the reports of com- 
mittees and the election of officers. 

The Fellowship Committee reported the transfer of Rev. 
Clinton Lee Scott from the California Convention to the Georgia 
Convention. 

The Credentials Committee reported thirty delegates, not 
counting Canon, besides many visitors from the other churches 
of the state. 

The following officers were elected: President, R. H. Kim- 
ball, Winder; vice-president, B. F. Cheek, Lavonia; secretary, 
Mrs. Ladie Rowlett, Atlanta; treasurer, Miss Lizzie Leard, 
Canon; members of board, J. F. Bowers, A. J. Owens. Fellow- 
ship Committee, Rev. J. M. Rasnake, B. F. Cheek, A. H. Scott, 
Rev. John W. Rowlett, Rev. Ladie Rowlett. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Secretary of the General Convention, 
gave an address Saturday evening and another on Sunday 
morning. At the Laymen’s Meeting Sunday afternoon he spoke 
on the Five Year Program and other important enterprises of 
the church, including the work in Japan. 

On Sunday morning Mr. W. A. Bradley of Winder made an 
inspiring address to the Sunday school. 

The closing service of the Convention was conducted by the 
young people, Miss Matilda Garber, of Atlanta, Mrs. Fred B. 
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Swaffin, of Atlanta, and Mr. Ben Cheek, Jr., of Lavonia having 
charge of the services. Scripture reading, songs and responses 
were made by Stanley Owens, Lucille Bowers, Chapman Bowers 


and others. 
* * o* 


TEXAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
W. H. Rollins 


The fortieth annual session of the Texas Universalist Con- 
vention met at Newcastle, Texas, Aug. 26-28, 1927, the Rev. 
J. D. Barker of Cisco presiding. 

The Rev. R. L. Brooks, State Superintendent, held meet- 
ings for a week before the Convention and much interest was 
manifest throughout the sessions. 

There were seventy-five delegates and officers present. 

Some extracts from the report of Superintendent Brooks fol- 
low: 

“During the year I have preached at Hylton, Wingate, 
Rotan, Newcastle, Austin, Elgin, Fair Oaks, Red Rock, Ponta, 
Jacksonville, Rock Hill, Tillman’s Chapel], Fort Worth and Rich- 
land. Efiorts have been made to maintain monthly services 
during the winter at Fort Worth and Elgin, in so far as pos- 
sible without conflicting with other meetings. The Fort Worth 
work is a very important undertaking, being our first and only 
city project. 

“The only extra call made upon our people this year has 
been to raise $212 with which to buy a new gospel tent. Not 
quite ha'f this amount had been contributed in time to have tent 
for first meeting in which it was needed, so in order to take care 
of this emergency Judge Barker was kind enough to let me have 
the Joan of $100. The balance I advanced and got the tent 
when needed. 

“Believing great good may be accomplished for all concerned 
by a temporary exchange of work between our Texas and other 
Southern ministers, I suggest that this Convention take action 
authorizing its Superintendent to arrange for such an exchange 
with Dr. Geo. A. Gay, Superintendent of Alabama churches, or. 
some other who may be available. ° 

“Inasmuch as Judge Barker plans to attend our General 
Convention at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 19-23, he should go with 
the full authority and endorsement of this Convention. It 
would also be a splendid expression of appreciation for what 
our Northern people are doing for Texas through the Y. P. C. U. 
if others of our Texas friends could accompany the Judge.” 

The following officers were elected: President, Judge J. D. 
Barker, Cisco; vice-president, J. E. Tucker, Rotan; secretary- 
treasurer, W. H. Rollins, Cleburne; Superintendent, Rev. R. L. 
Brooks, Austin; trustee for three years, J. M. Porter, Hylton. 
Fellowship Committee, Rev. J. D. Barker, Cisco, Rev. J. S. 
Dunbar, McDade, and R. M. Brooks, Grapeland. Delegates 
to the General Convention, Judge J. D. Barker, Rey. R. L. 
Brooks, and W. H. Rollins. President W. U. M. A., Mrs. W.H. 
Rollins, Cleburne. 

We had an unusually fine meeting. The preaching and ad- 
dresses were of-an uplifting character. The institute feature was 
new to us, and was highly commended, the subjects being: 
“Qrganization and Administration,” “Biblical History and In- 
terpretation,” and ‘“‘Applied Christianity.’’ 

We were happy to receive greetings from Leonard Prater, 
Texas divinity student at St. Lawrence University. 

In almost every locality where we have an organization, 
it has been built up around one family. At our Conventions 
there has been a little rivalry as to the largest family with their 
connections. Last year at Rotan the Barker family had sixty 
members present. This year we must give first place to the Lowe- 
Watson families, of whom there were sixty-three or more present, 
-. nearly all of them being Universalists. 

’ =.» There were.nine additions to our church during the Con- 
“Ventione cn: nud ox: i 

« Newcastle was established asa coal mining town, but 
coal is a drug_on the market in these days of oil and gas, and the 
mines are not being worked, but there is much of historical in- 


terest in and near the town. Just a few miles west of Newcastle 
is the site of the once famous Fort Belknap, which was a very 
important link in a chain of forts and trading posts maintained 
by the Federal Government for the protection of the early 
pioneers and a post road from St. Louis to the Pacific before the 
days of railroads. Fort Belknap was established upon a com- 
manding height near the Brazos River, in 1850, and became a 
thriving town with fifteen business houses besides the military 
post with its buildings. With the outbreak of the Civil War these 
posts were abandoned and the town became a local tradition. 

A number of the delegates were taken out to the old fort, 
but found only the remains of two buildings, one of these, an old 
powder house, being almost intact, but the view of the Brazos 


is especially fine. 
* * * 


INDIANA CONVENTION 
Pearl M. Mock 


The eightieth annua] session of the Universalist Convention 
of Indiana was held in Oaklandon Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 and 2, 
1927, beginning at 1.15 Friday. All the active churches sent 
good delegations and there were representatives from dormant 
churches and other points also. 

With President Theo. F. Schlaegel presiding, the Convention 
opened with singing by the congregation and prayer was offered 
by the Rev. Wm. D. Harrington of Galveston. 

Following roll call and the appointment of committees the 
president addressed the Convention, reviewing briefly the year’s 
work, urging the organization of more church schools, the Joyal 
support of our state paper, the Hoosier Universalist, and thank- 
ing the officers and churches for their loyal co-operation during 
the past year. 

Mrs. Della Beagle, matron of the Delos H. Thompson Home, 
gave an interesting report for the Home. : 

The editor of the Hoosier Universalist, the Rev. Fred A. 
Line, reported 322 subscribers, and many comments of interest 
and appreciation from far and near. 

Reports from churches receiving aid were encouraging. 
Rev. Wm. Harrington of Galveston Circuit reported churches 
active throughout the year and additional services being held in 
neighboring communities. The Indianapolis church has raised 
more funds by subscriptions among the membership than ever 
before. They report four live adult organizations—Women’s 
Alliance, Mission Circle, Calendar Club, and Men’s Club. The 
Logansport church is being remodeled and beautified with funds 
bequeathed by a friend of the church and will be ready for 
rededication in November. 

On Friday evening, the Rev. George Cross Baner offered 
prayer. Brief addresses of welcome were made by Walter Mc- 
Cord of Oaklandon church, and the Rev. Fred Line, pastor. 
President Schlaegel responded. 

The Rev. Wellington C. Holmes read the scripture lesson 
and the Rev. Wm. D. Harrington preached the occasional 
sermon, from Matt. 16: 15-17. The communion service which 
followed was in charge of the Rev. Fred A. Line, assisted by the 
Rev. Arthur McDavitt, John F. Clifford and Samuel C. Mock. 

Saturday morning was given to the Sunday School and 
W. U. M.S. Conventions. The largest average attendance of 
ninety-two, reported by Oaklandon, was followed closely by 
Muncie with ninety. 

The Sunday School Convention voted to send delegates to 
the Mid-West Rally at Indianapolis next winter and to Gales- 
burg Institute next summer. The Rev. Robert Cummins of 
Cincinnati gave a very helpful address. 

The W. U. M.S. Convention, presided over by the president, 
Mrs. Tracy Hartman-Clark, reported five Circles, all doing splen- 
did work. Mrs. Josephine Folsom of Maine was present, and 
gave an address at the close of the W. U. M.S: meeting, and 
also at the banquet Saturday evening. 

_ ,. Saturday afternoon was given to unfinished business oi th] 
State Convention, reports and election of officers. 
The Credentials Committee reported six officers present; 
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five ministers; fifty-eight delegates; nine active churches repre- 
sented; three dormant churches. 

Greetings from Maine Universalists were received from 
Stanley Manning. Mrs. Folsom brought greetings from the 
General Convention and the W. N. M. A. Mrs. Wood Leslie 
brought greetings from Dr. Geo. E. Huntley and the Rev. Laura 
B. Galer. 

Samuel C. Mock of the Oaklandon church thanked the 
Executive Roard and the Anderson church for the pews which 
were donated and installed just in time for the Con\ ention. 

Recommendations adopted authorized the Executive Board 
to secure another minister for Indiana and to continue aid to the 
churches for another year. The policy of giving $10 to each Sun- 
day school sending ore or more delegates to the Sunday School 
Institute at Galesburg, Ill., was approved. It was decided to 
continue aid toward the education of a young man for the mmis- 
try, and $300 was appropriated for the purpose. A special ef- 
fort is to be mace to raise an additional fund for the Thompson 
Home at Waldron, and churches are asked to consicer the Home 
grounds as a permanent location for Indiana Universalist head- 
quarters. One hundred collars was appropriated to the General 
Sunday School Association and $100 to the W. N. M. A. Uni 
versalists throughout the state are urged to support the Hoosier 

Universalist. 

Among the resolutions adopted was one endorsing the Joint 
Statement, and expressing a desire for fellowship with all ce 
nominations. 

The Convention banouet on Saturday evening proved 2 
most enjoyable occasion. The speakers were Mrs. Josephime 
Folsom, Dr. L. Ward Brigham, Dr. Geo. Cross Baner, the Rev. 
Arthur McDavitt, the Rev. Robert Cummins, Mr. E. K. DeWitt. 
and the Rev. Fred A. Line. 

The Y. P. C. U. held its closing session on Sunday morming 
and elected officers. The regular Sunday school session followed 
with an attendance of 273. 

The church service opened with congregational <smging, 
the Rev. Fred Line read the scripture, and Mrs.Josephine Fol 
som offered prayer. Dr. L. Ward Brigham of Ryder Divimity 
School preached from the text, “And so, O King, I was not dis- 
obedient unto the heavenly vision.” 

A social hour and dinner were enjoyed, after which the clos- 
ing service was held. Dr. George Cross Baner’s sermon, “The 
Indifierent Life,” was followed by the consecration service. 

The following officers of the Convention were elected: Presi- 
dent, Theo. F. Schlaegel, Indianapolis; vice-president, Emery P- 
Ross, Aurora; secretary, Rev. Pearl Mock, Oaklandon; treasurer, 
Melvin A. Beagle, Waldron; trustee, John W. Limbert, Muncie. 
Fellowship Committee: Rev. Fred Lime, Indianapolis; Rev. 
Arthur McDavitt, Muncie; Rev. Wellington C. Holmes, Logans- 
port; Dr. L. L. Ball, Muncie; Walter McCord, Oaklandon. 

Sunday School Convention—President, Mrs. Wood Leslie, 
Muncie; vice-presicent, Miss Mary Elizabeth Ross; secretary, 
Miss Verzice Eanks, Feru; treasurer, Miss Mildred Lefiert, 
Walton. 

Young People’s Christian Union—President, Miss Sarah 
Mock, Oaklancon; vice-president, Robert Lee Ress, Aurora; 
secretary, Miss Pansy Wood, Galveston; treasurer, Miss Mary 
Hummel, Muncie; state organizer, Leon MelLellan, Indianapolis. 

Women’s Missionary Society—President, Mrs. Tracy Hart- 
man Clark, Indianapolis; vice-president, Mrs. Maud Caldwell, 
Muncie; secretary, Miss Mollie Dunwoody, Pendleton; treasurer, 
Miss Edith Irwin, Indianapolis. 


= « = 


ITALY URGED TO SUPPRESS PRESS OF PROTESTANTS 

Suppression of Protestant mewspapers, schools, and clubs 
is requested by the Union of Catholic Men of Genoa im the fol- 
lowing article in the Vatican organ, Osservaiore Romano, believed 
to be aimed at the Y. M.C.A.: 

“The Union of Catholic Men of St. Thomas, being aware 
that owing to the great hospitality and civilization of Italians, 
the Protestants deem themselves free to spread their heresy 
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aiming at the destruction of the spiritual unity of the Italians, 
sowing religious cissension in Italien families, disrupting Italian 
Catholic tradition and poisoning the youth born and educated 
in the officia] state religion, invite the royal government to take 
decisive stand against the numerous Protestant propagandists 
paid by foreigners.” 

Religious freedom is guaranteed under the Italian constitu- 
tion.—Chicago Tribune. 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
Parable of the Convention and the Sandwich 


There wes a Convention, and the servants of Goi went 
thither, and I went with them, being one o7 them. And we sate 
for the space o/ Eight Days and heard Reports and passed Rese- 
lutions. 

And on the First Dey I listened to the report of the Commis- 
sion on our Relations with Cther Races. And they reported that 
the Zulus and the Hottentots had fewer Clothesline fights since 
the women o! Loth tribes had acopted American fashions. And 
they asked ior an Increased Appropriation for Corresponcence 
and Travel and Secretarial Assistance. 

And the Committee on Intersteller Relations reported that 
what we call the North Star was really Two Stars, and that in- 
stead of working on the jod in two regular shi ts, they sometimes 
obscure each other's light; and the Committee reco nmended that 
a Jomt Conference Co nmittee oi the twain be requested to meet 
and adjust matters according to the Conity rules o! the Fezeral 
Council. And they asked for an Increased Appropriation jor Cor- 
respondence and Travel and Secretarial Assistance. 

And the Air was very close, jor the Devil is the Prinee of 
the Power of the Air m Religious Conventions. 

And I remembered that the Ladies were serving Four 
Q’clock Tea. And I went into the Parlors. 

And two Dear Young Things met me, and the one brought 
Tea, and the other brought Sandwiches. And they said, It is 
very gooi of thee to leave thy Weighty Responsivilities and 
come and Honor us aiter this fashion. 

And I said, Listen, my dears. I have attended more Con- 
ventions than most men, and my Batting Average will show less 
of unwisdom than most oi my Associates. But aiter I have voted 
in favor of the Rerort proposing to tip the Earth’s Axis at rignt 
angles with the plane of the Ecliptick, I am not sure whether I 
have brought the Millennium nearer, or only once more have 
made a Fool of myself. But here I encounter sonething Worth 
While. 

And they said, We would fain hear thee speak more of this. 

And I said, The Lori knoweth the wisio n of the wise that 
it is mainly folly, and I as a wise man have had my full share.in 
it and peradveniure am not yet cone. But when ye inquire of 
me, Dost thou preer Cream or Lemon, and shall it be One Lump 
or Two, then am I sure of Adequate Wisdom. 

And they s2ii, We have teen to Colledge, but we have heard 
no such wision as this. How many Lumps shall it be, one or two? 

And I said, Three. 

And I said, I am not sure how much the Lord is amused by 
our folly nm Conventions, but when the Mild Exhilaration of a 
Cup of Tea is jomed to Pleasant Companionship, and a Sand- 
wich and some Cake, then, with Good Digestion working in har- 
mony with Sound Wisdom and 2 Clear Conscience, the Lord 
beholdeth his work in me, and knoweth that it is good. 

And they said, Thou art the Wisest Philosopher we have 
met since we left Colledge. Which kind of Sandwiches wilt 
thou have? 

And I said, Both. 

And they said, What Cake dost thou prefer? 

And I said, How can I tell until I have tried them all? 

And when they called me a fit companion for Aristotle, and - 
a friend of Sophocles, who saw life steadily saw it whole, I 
knew that their Colledge Education had not heen .on them. 

And after that I went back each day 
know that one group of questions was , 
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Reports for the Hartford Convention 


THE COMMISSION ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Your Commission has conceived that its first duty has been 
to define with absolute clarity the term ‘“‘religious education.” 
Sometimes the phrase is used as being co-extensive simply with 
the work of one auxiliary of the church. Manifestly, however, 
the words should be given a significance far more inclusive, while 
at the same time the service of the church schools should be 
recognized as important or even indispensable. We conceive of 
religious education as an end contributed to by all the organiza- 
tions of the church and by innumerable other agencies. It is to 
be distinguished from physical education and intellectual edu- 
cation, both of which are auxiliary to it and to both of which it 
gives their greatest utility. It deals with the highest phases of 
personality. Religious education is the development of human 
beings toward moral perfection and spiritual understanding, re- 
sulting in loving service for men and joyful faith inGod. 

1. The Pulpit. Every worthy preacher is also a teacher. No 
sermon should leave hearers either without inspiration or with- 
out instruction. It has been said that men do not go to Heaven, 
they grow to Heaven. The Christian minister helps and directs 
that growth. For such high service careful preparation is neces- 
sary, and constant thoughtiulness. We rejoice therefore in the 
adoption of higher standards in our theological schools, in the 
attendance of clergymen at summer schools, in their increasing 
ownership of good books and their larger use of public libraries. 
We believe it would ke profitable for the General Convention to 
circulate among all its ministers the very excellent reading lists 
now available, that these leaders of intellectual] and spiritual life 
may be helped to keep themselves alive and progressive. 

2. Books. We wish that our people, often wasting or worse 
than wasting their time on useless books, might be helped to 
select volumes that would be, not only interesting, but uplifting 
and upbuilding. The repeated publication of lists of books, old 
and new, fiction and non-fiction, would be exceedingly helpful 
and would be welcomed by both juvenile and adult readers. 

3. Periodicals. The printed page is one of the chief agencies 
of religious education. Ministers are doing much through their 
parish papers; others are helping through district or state organs. 
Onward performs a great service. It is to the Christian Leader, 
however, that we look for principal helpfulness. We are grateful 
for the high moral and spiritual tone of this denominational 
paper. Particularly do we commend the publication of sermons 
by preachers of power. The department called ‘Our Prayers 
Together” is helping to re-establish the custom of family devo- 
tions, and we trust that the editor will find it possible to con- 
tinue this useful feature with absolute regularity. 

4. Outside Organizations. The church has as its allies in re- 
ligious education many organizations not nominally connected 
with it, lodges, literary societies and the like, many of which are 
exceedingly useful. Particu'arly to be mentioned are the Boy 
Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, the Knights of King Arthur, and 
similar bodies which tend to keep young people interested in 
healthful activities and uplifting recreations. 

5. Auxiliary Bodies of the Church. Every society connected 
with the church, being properly managed, ought to contribute 
to religious education. Every Men’s Club, every Ladies’ Aid 
Society, every Dramatic League, ought to help. We note with 
special satisfaction the work of the Mission Circles connected 
with the Women’s National Missionary Association, believing 
their work to be constantly educational in the highest sense. 
We commend the Young People’s Christian Union, which gives 
to our young men and women opportunities for clean amusement, 
stimulating self-expression and inspiring service. This or- 
ganization we believe, while remaining autonomous, should re- 
ceive aJ] possible financial and other assistance from the General 
Convention. 

It remains for us to speak of the church school, which has 
‘the chief responsibility for the religious education of the young. 
It is impossible to overestimate the importance of this organiza- 


tion and nothing that has been said in the preceding paragraphs 
should be interpreted as implying any rivalry between the 
church school and any other body. All are allies. Hoping for 
the increasing efficiency of our schools, we urge as matters for 
continued emphasis the development of a curriculun suitable 
for twentieth century use, the better preparation of teachers 
through training classes and summer schools, and the continuance 
of missionary and philanthropic oferings through which may be 
developed the spirit of Christian generosity. The magazine 
called Religious Education is scholarly and progressive, and we 
recommend that every minister and every church school superin- 
tendent sha]l become a subscriber. 

In conclusion we plead for the adoption of a broad definition 
of religious education and for a persistent effort to correlate the 
services of all contributing agencies. 

Lee S. McCollester, 
Bruce W. Brotherston, 
Laura Bowman Galer, 
George E. Huniley. 
THE COMMISSION ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND 
WORLD PEACE 


In the attainment of a warless world, we seem to be able to 
make headway but slowly; in the words of one of the members of 
this Commission, it is indeed a “long road to peace.” 

Many persons are vitally interested in this great crusade to 
abolish war as a means of settling international disputes. Many 
are the organizations functioning to this end. Some of them have 
almost unlimited financial] resources, and all are animated by a 
genuine religious fervor in this great cause. 

Our own part seems very small and our efforts futile, and 
yet even such a Commission as that 0’ the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America (in which your Commission is 
represented) seems to be making very little progress. 

But the end sought is so altogether desirable, indeed so ab- 
solutely vital to the spiritua] prozress o: mankind, that the dif- 
ficulties in the way should but strengthen our purpose, ani te 
little contribution we can make should be gladly rendered. 

Your Commission prays for a more urgent faith in the cause 
of Peace among all Universalists, a faith that shall show itself in 
peacemaking whenever and wherever opportunity o Jers. 

The work of your Commission during the past year has 
been focused Jargely on two oDjectives: 

(1) To secure the appointment in each State Convention of 
some individual who shall ke the connecting link between this 
Commission and our constituency in his state. Thus far there 
are five appointees, namely: Dr. G. W. Penniman, Massachu- 
setts; Rev. R. H. McLaughlin, Connecticut; Rev. E. P. Wood, 
Vermont; Dr. W. H. Macpherson, Illinois; Rev. L. G. Williams, 
Pennsylvania. 

(2) To frame a “Universalist Statement Concerning World 
Peace’’ which would be submitted to the State Conventions for 
their consideration and also to the General Convention. So far 
as we have learned, the statement has been presented to four of 
our State Conventions, adopted by Massachusetts, and approved, 
in a much abbreviated form, by Connecticut. 

. During the year, your Commission has sent communications 
to our ministers requesting appropriate observance of Armistice 
and Good Will Sundays, and at Christmas to each minister was 
mailed a copy of the leaflet issued by the American Arbitration 
Crusade. 

Your Commission collaborated with the Board of Trustees 
of the General Convention and the Board of Foreign Missions 
in sending the greetings from our church to the newly elevated 
Emperor of Japan. 

We wish again to express our appreciation for the courteous 
and generous co-operation we have enjoyed in the office of the 
Secretary of the General Convention. . 

: H.E. Benton, Chairman. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HYMNS FOR HARTFORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am an old reader of the Universalist papers. We had the 
Star in the West, Manford’s and the New Covenant in our home, 
then the Universalist in various names. ' 

I enjoy the paper very much. The “Cruisings,” “Travel 
Notes of an Enthusiast,” and the sermons are refreshing. Being 
a shut-in, it is a treat to read them. 

I have heard several] sermons over the radio, but never one 
that might be called liberal. 

I am suggesting some hymns for the Convention, perhaps 
too late: “Oh worship the King,” “‘Lead Kindly Light,” “Strong 
Son of God,” “Holy Spirit, Faithful Guide,” “Sovereign and 
Transforming Grace,’ “Lift your heads, the day is breaking,” 
“He Jeadeth me,” ‘““More holiness give me,” “Watchman tellus of 
the night,” “Sun of my soul], thou Savior dear,” “In God’s Eter- 
nity,” “Nearer My God to Thee,” ““Who trusts in God’s unchang- 
ing love.” 

I hope and trust the spirit of the Golden Rule will abide in 
all that is done and the Convention be a blessing to each and all. 

Flora J. McAchron. 

Waco, Texas. 

* * 


DR. GROSE CORRECTS A MISTAKE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I can not complain at mistakes, I make too many myself. 
I co feel, however, that every minister and church should be 
sensitive as to charges of disloyalty. Hence this letter. 

All Souls, Erooklyn, is mace by Dr. Tomlinson, on basis of 
figures by Dr. Etz, to head a list of churches “which have not 
contributed one cent to the work of the Genera! Convention.” 
Actually, so far in 1927, we have given over $1,000. 

It cost ne over €2,000—in real money—to leave a congenial 
position paying a higher salary with smaller livmg expenses, tc 
accept the Erooklyn pastorate. I am now contributing, per- 
sonally, $100 a year to the General Convention. I think this 
lets me out from the suspicion of being disloyal. 

Arthur Wilder Grose. 

Brooklyn, Sept. 30. 


All Souls Church is credited with the payments to which 
Dr. Grose refers, in the supplementary list furnished by the 
Secretary of the General Convention, Dr. Etz, which appeared 
in tke Christian Leacer for Oct. 8. This payment was made to 
cover the entire biennial] period and part of it is credited to the 
year encing Sept. 30, 1926, but was not received in time to be 
put in the Year Eook, or in the list furnished by Secretary Etz 
which appeared in the Leader for Sept. 3, 1927, and which was 
referred to by Dr. Tomlinson in his article on Sept. 24, 1927. 

The Editor. 
= = 


THE CUB BEAR AND THE COLLIE PUP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Tt is celightiul! That is, the playful encounter between the 
Universalist Defense Society and the young radicals led by Dr. 
Fotterton and Dr. Tomlinson. It reminds one of a friendly 
wrestling match between a cub bear and a Scotch collie pup in a 
White \. ountain wayside zoo. The cub’s right paw bowled the 
pup over again and again, to the amusement of the audience. 

Four years ago, after some perhaps hasty and too rabid 
urging, the Jeacers in power presented a program at Providence. 
It wes opposed by a minority, the:count of which was denied by 
the chair. But the steam roller was irresistible. The impossible 
could te cone. Presto—$500,000. 

Was not this at least established, that the responsibility of 
the leacers was to present a thoughtful plan for consideration? 
It is a truism that.a-very small salaried man can count up what 
has keen cone and tell it to the people. The need in the present 
predicament would seem to be the capacity to diagnose a situa- 


tion and work out a program that will go. This means knowledge 
of and consideration for the ability and interest and will of the 
people, as well as for the needs of the church. 

One can not feel that the ‘young radicals” are ching too 


much when they ask for a sort of guidance at Hartford which 


will lead us out of our over-consumption of unearned increment. 

One other way out is available, and if you will permit a 
little more kindly humor, I will move you, sir, that another official 
be selected as Efficiency Expert, with a salary not to exceed 
$7,000, not over three office assistants, with well lighted and 
well equipped offices. My candidate is Dr. Potterton, with Dr. 
Tomlinson as alternate, if they will avoid saying such horrid 
things about facing the facts. 

At all events, the foretaste of the Great Encounter is rich. 
I am advised that large numbers of people are coming to Hart- 
ford. The event will out-Chicago Chicago. If admission be 
charged I prophesy we'll wipe out the convention debt. Several 
who were knocked out in earlier rounds have secured ringside 
seats. They won’t be satisfied with the radio reports. They will 
be howling for a new champeen. 

Elbert W. Whippen. 
Kingston, N. H. 


= = 


THE SPIRIT IS EVERYTHING IN THIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am apprehensive and perturbed. It becomes increasingly 
evident that the report of the Commission on Comity and Unity 
will not be accepted by the Hartiord Convention in the same 
broad spirit of Christian fraternity in which the National Council 
accepted the same report from the Congregational commission. 
By its unanimous approval] that body gave to the world the 
most outstanding example of devotion to the cause of Christian 
unity since Jesus prayed that his disciples might all be one; and 
by declaring with the same unanimity its willingness to sur- 
render even its honored name if to do so will promote unity and 
the interests of the cause of Christ the Council showed a mag- 
nanimity no less commendable than its zeal. If we who long have 
pioneered the faith and practise of Christian brotherhood do less 
than they, I shall feel humbled and abashed and ashamed to 
look my Congregational brethren in the face. 

I pray for the adoption of the report of the Commission, 
which I hope may be supplemented by some such procedure as 
will be proposed by Dr. Nash. To do less will be interpreted by 
the world as more sectarian than Christian. 

The fear that adoption of the report would be the first step 
toward ultimate loss of denominational] identity is unwarranted, 
in my opinion; but if it should prove so to be, what then? I 
would rather see the Universalist Church “absorbed by the 
Congregationalists”’ than langu‘shing in the self-imposed fetters 
of sectarian exclusiveness and pride. And that is what impends. 
To reject or emasculate the report or to adopt it by anything Jess 
than an overwhelming vote will be a throttling seli-commitment 
to that which the Congregationalists have outgrown. If danger 
lurks in the adoption of the report, a yet greater danger looms 
in its rejection. If it is not “‘safe” for us to move closer to the 
Congregationalists it certainly is not “safe” for us to spurn their 
advances—for millions have become very impatient with sec- 
tarianism. If the Hartford Convention shall decide that Uni- 
versalists must continue to be like Kipling’s cat that “walked by 
himself,”’ our church will receive a staggering blow, and we may 
expect many oi our younger constituents (of whom I am no longer 
one) to yearn for a more fraternal and inclusive fellowship. 

“Merger!” As much as I love my church, and because I 
love it, I would rather see it, under the providence of God; pour 
its stream of influence into and be absorbed by another and li ing 
stream and go on to help irrigate fruitful fields and turn mill- 
wheels, than see it dammed (and damned) by the rock of de- 
nominationa! pride and prejudice and become a mosquite breeder, 
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or stopped by some theological barrier or “fault”? and there 
evaporate in the heat of controversy or Jose itself in desert sand. 

But neither of these alternatives is necessary. There is a 
third, and that is to be as forward-looking and Christian as the 
National Council, and enter into the closest practicable relations 
with all who desire to waJk and work with us, leaving the event 
in the hands of God. 

Carl F. Henry. 


* * 


WE CAN FIX THOSE FINANCES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You will agree that it is a most painful and embarrassing 
situation which we face in the condition of the General Con- 
vention finances. 

I will agree that retrenchment and curtailment are probably 
"a necessary part of their rehabilitation. 

But I insist that the budget is a pitifully small thing for us 
to fall down on as a denomination. 

And I believe that we can meet a budget of this size, and 
even increase it. 

Yet I admit that it is easier to criticize or to promise or to 
talk than it is to do. 

However, I am willing to point out the way in which I think 
it can be done: 

One: Develop a genuine denominationa] purpose and pro- 
gram, and make the Convention machinery the instrument for 
carrying it on. Is there any one who will say this suggestion is 
untimely, when from all over the country comes the question, 
“What does this money do?” We have lost our battle-cry! 

Two: Educate and arouse people and ministers to the im- 
portance and vitality of this denominational activity. We can 
spare some of our general information in order to become satu- 
rated with the facts and the spirit of our cause. 

Three: Let clerical work be done by clerks. Let the leaders 
and prophets give themselves to the great task of inspiration, 
instruction and direction. 
to clerks. 

Four: Let the visits of Convention officers be more thaa 
handshakings and greetings. Send them out with a program. 
They should leave every church full of knowledge of denomina- 


tional activities, with a zeal for their success. And if he doesn’t ° 


carry away a check, he ought to leave plans at work for increas- 
ing the gifts to the larger work. 

Five: Teach the churches how to raise money for Convention 
and missionary purposes. Help them do it. We do not need 
greater bequests, nor more friends rushing in with large gifts to 
repair the breach. We need a giving membership. We expect 
to double our giving for the denomination at Los Angeles next 
year, and never again to appear with a deficit. 

I do not believe there is a church in the denomination in 
which the quota can not be raised! 

Sheldon Shepard. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

* * 


FOR ADVENTUROUS UNIVERSALISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There must be an urge of the seasons, or else why, through 
this fall, should one idea have entrenched itself in my mind—not 
to be dislodged? Put down on paper, it may fly elsewhere and 
leave my brain to its piled-up work. 

Although we are not a broadcasting denomination, the 
fact remains that Universalism has been the leavener and sweet- 
ener of America’s religion. That is a task accomplished; and 
now our denomination finds itself in much the same position as 
a mother whose children have grown up and gone away, and 
who herself sits listlessly by the side of a great mass of work 
because the job that she has considered hers is done! 

What then would be the next logical step on the upward way 
which our ancestors walked so fearlessly? Is it time for some 
church—and why not ours?—to state plainly that real religion 
is simple and unostentatious, and that the first duty of the 


If no such tasks, reduce the staff 
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church is not a scramble for gold? Then, having said thus much, 
how could we prove that the statement differed in any way from 
the mumbling of churchly lips for the last twenty years, during 
which time we have all proclaimed this doctrine loudly, mean- 
while counting our church by numbers, valuing our congrega- 
tions by wealth, and in each parish unconsciously specializing 
on the men and women who give the most? 

Some two centuries ago, Pascal at the end of a long train of 
reasoning concluded that all problems reduced themselves to the 
problem of God, and that the absence of God meant the absence 
of mentality. Many young people, not the handful that the 
church counts as hers but the great mass of the youth movement, 
are losing God, and the greatest reason that they assign for 
this is the gulf between the religion the church professes and the 
expression of that belief in the lives of the church’s members. 

Are we together thus far? Now supposing we wish to 
prove the new genuineness of this old belief, how could we do it 
—now, here—at our Convention, even? 

If this letter were being written to ang but truth-loving, 
adventurous Universalists, I should stop right here, sign yours 
truly, and fold the paper up; but Universalists—like the modern 
youth—are courageous; and perhaps this plan, which is only the 
first tiny beginning, like the little spring one gives before a jump— 
the first tiny beginning towards keeping God in our world— 
will take a bit of courage. 

The suggestion is that we go to the Convention choosing 
as humble quarters as are consistent with our age and health, 
dress simply, eat plainly, making the whole week as simple and 
as economical as possible. But above all, that we carry this pro- 
gram of simple unselfishness into the conduct of the Convention. 
Our people are naturally kindly, tolerant and understanding. 
Perhaps that is one reason why we’ve changed the Map of the 
Future Life. 

This year vital questions are coming up and a way may open 
for great service. Fastening our eyes on the treasury of Uni- 
versalism should we be able to see any new avenues of spiritual 
service—and there must be one or two. 

However much we may have to curb our special prejudices, 
let’s take it as a game, glorying in the power to accomplish such 
curbing. Then if aid is asked for one cause or another—and as 
my memory goes that is sometimes done—we shall not give, we 
shall share, even cutting out a planned persona! expenditure if 
necessary, for it may be that religion, to be real, requires sacrifice. 

Oh, friends of ours, is that a dream convention, or is it pos- 
sible to prove our nearness to the Accredited Master of humanity? 

i] Helena C. Lee. 


* * 


A CHEAPER YEAR BOOK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your readers are making criticisms and suggestions on a good 
many different subjects. It’s interesting and helpful, too, to 
your readers, at least. I have one to make too. Don’t, when the 
next year book is printed, include enough in it to made the price 
prohibitive to so many of us. We liked the old cheap paper 
covered edition at a quarter or so, and want to see it continued. 
Reports on conventions are interesting and useful), but we get them 
as fully in the Leader. Printing them in the year book amounts 
to but little in circulating the reports and it must cut down the 
circulation of the year book very greatly. I don’t know who was 
responsible for the change, but just wanted to let it be known 
that some of us, at least, don’t like it. 

Alice M. Wright. 

Springfield, Vt. 

* * 
FROM A MINISTER OF THE UNITED FREE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND “ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit me to congratulate you on the high standard sus- 
tained in the Christian Leader. It is greatly super’or to many of 
the religious publications one sees from time to time. 

W.E.B. 


—————— 
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THE CHURCH AND THE CHANGING 
ORDER 

(Continued from page 1314) 
men of clear understanding and far-seeing 
vision are recognizing that the hope of 
the world lies in men everywhere knowing 
and practising the message which our fore- 
fathers formulated into a simple statement 
of faith and which they believed and we 
believe is predicated upon the deep and 
broad faith proclaimed by the Master. 
Surely the fault, if there be a fault, can 
not be laid to a mistaken message. 

Can the blame be placed to a faulty or- 
ganization? Possibly more than to either 
of the other causes we have suggested. 
We can readily see that a party of zealots 
as small as was our church at its begin- 
ning might, had they imitated the organi- 
zation methods of some bodies, have created 
a much larger church numerically than we 
now have. But here we meet a dilemma. 
Could they have done this without sacri- 
ficing the message which they had to give? 
Fersonally we do not believe they could. 
A veritable part of the message of the 
Universalist Church is found in the or- 
ganization through which it has always 
expressed itself. Here in this church of 
ours is liberty, freedom and equality. 
The democracy for which our forefathers 
fought is ours in practise. We may have 
sacrificed efficiency at times by maintain- 
ing democracy, but if that be the case 
our church of necessity has had to make 
the sacrifice, for it could not keep alive 
its message and do otherwise. No, the 
fault again, if fault there ke, can not be 
found here. 


What Are the Facts? 


Ovr church came into keing in an age of 
theological controversy. It had its most 
rapid growth during the period of the 
most intense theological discussion. There 
was a very real cause for which it could 
fight, and its banner, emblazoned with 
universal fatherhood, universal brother- 
hood, a universal end of the way for all 
mankind, was a standard to which it was 
comparatively easy to gather adherents. 
Its position was unique and outstanding. 
Without doubt during the enthusiasm of 
this period, which lasted with a greater 
or lesser intensity for something over 100 
years, many churches were built which in 
the present economy of things have little 
er no reason to exist. In’ most instances 
we believe it is these churches which have 
fallen ty the wayside 

Theologically and religiously we to-day 
are living in an entirely different age. 
The transformation which makes it dif- 
ferent has quite largely taken place in the 
last twenty or twenty-five years. As I 
think of it personally it has taken place 
most largely since I have Leen in the 
ministry. I can not help recalling that 
my training at the Theological School was 
quite largely if not entirely along the line 
of preparation for a theological cefense of 
our doctrine. I recall no training what- 


soever for work among young people or 
for religious education, nor for social ser- 
vice of whatsoever name or nature, nor 
any of the multitudimous community 
activities which to-day might be classified 
under that name. I believe that the men 
who were trained in our theological schools 
or any theological schools for that matter 
at the same time will agree with me that 
their training fitted them for the ministry 
of an age which is entirely different from 
the one in which we now Jive, which is 
only a little over twenty years later. 

Herein has been a real problem for both 
our ministers and our lay people. It has 
been hard, even impossible, for some, to 
make the transition from the old to the 
new age. Have not a few churches suf- 
fered and died because of their inability 
to do this? I could give you specific in- 
stances, especially one or two that are 
fresh in my mind for I have experienced 
them recently, where the inability to 
recognize the new age on the part of re- 
maining members in an old Universalist 
church has spelled the downfall of that 
church. 


And Now What of the Future? 


I believe now that we have reached the 
approximate irreducible minimum in the 
number of churches which we can and 
must maintain. In the past there have 
keen instances where we might have kept 
churches alive and saved them for a fu- 
ture good work had our state organization 
been encowed to the point where it could 
have expended money more lavishly. 
Being unable to do this the church in 
question was forced to close its doors and 
later to sell its property. 

Now our State Convention can be much 
more libera] in helping out where there is 
justification for it. This does not mean 
that support can or should go indefinitely 
to individtal churches. It simply means 
that our Convention now can give worth 
while and sustaining help in case of neces- 
sity. It can supply the best physicians 
and the finest hospital for the sick patient 
until recovery comes, where formerly it 
was impossible to do this. If recovery is 
impossible then of course the patient may 


‘die, but at least there will have been a 


chance to come back. 

As I see it the church of the future, and 
especially does this mean our church, 
must be an institution where the faith 
of the fathers and our faith finds its ex- 
pression in every day service rendered to 
the children of men. There is value for all 
of us in a Sunday’s religious service. It 
is necessary for some, it is good for all. 
Shall we make attendance at it a test of 
our success as a church? Personally I 
doubt it. The Christian Church of the 
future it seems to me must maintain, of 
course, its services of worship wherein 
many souls find refreshment; but it will 
not, I think, expend all the energy of its 
ministry upon the preparation of an ab- 


stract theme about which they may know - 
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much or little as the case may be. Their 
energy will auite as much be directed 
along many other lines and they will be 
serving an institution which is eouipped 
and fitted to minister in many ways. 
Especially must the church be modeled 
to interest and train the minds of the 
young morally and esthetically. It will 
endeavor to give to its community the best 
thought by those who are instructed to 
speak upon their chosen topic. It will be 
a hospital for sick minds and souls for- 
ever holding out its eternal hope to the 
wanderer and the outcast. 

In its ministry to the future age the 
church especially in our large centers 
must be maintained by a staff of experts. 
There will be a need for ever increasing 
amounts of money to maintain it, and it 
has seemed to me that some of our Baptist 
brothers have adopted a wise and far 
reaching forward look in building in some 
of our down town centers, institutions 
which in the long run will give them the 
necessary income to carry on a compre- 
hensive work of the kind we have out- 
lined. Personally I doubt in the future 
whether we will have more Protestant 
churches. I wonder if we shal] not have 
less. They will be larger and better 
equipped and more able because of this 
fact to exert a real influence. 

The transition in the last twenty years 
of which I have spoken points along this 
line. 


Universalist-Congregational Agree- 
ment 
And this brings me directly to a matter 
of greatest importance in the present 
history of our church. It is the proposed 
understanding between the Congrega- 
tional and Universalist kodies. I desire in 
making this report to put myself on record 
as favoring this agreement and as express- 
ing my earnest kope that from it there 
will grow so complete an understanding 
between Protestant denominations that 
the day will soon come when the silly and 
wasteful competition we have witnessed 
between them will have been completely 
eliminated. God speed the day when these 
dreams shall come true. 
* * 
REPRESENTATION AT HARTFORD 
The following churches have qualified 
for lay representation at the Hartford 
Convention since the publication of the 
previous lists in the Christian Leader. 
This list brings the total number of 
churches entitled to representation at the 
Convention up to 331. 


Illinois: Beecher City; Sharpsburg; 
Chicago, Redeemer. Maine: Pittsfield; 
Round Pond. Massachusetts: North 


Adams; Medford Hillside; Worcester, All 
Souls. Missouri: Elmer. New Hamp- 
shire: Atkinson. New York: Middletown; 
Southold. Rhode Island: Cumberland; 
Providence, Mediator. Tennessee; Chat- 
tanooga. Vermont: Brattlekoro; East 
Calais; Chester; St. Albans. : 
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The perusal of all excellent books is, as it were, to interview with the noblest men of past ages.—Descartes. 


The Attitude of Jesus Toward 
Woman 


By M. Madeline Southard, M. A. 
H. Doran Company. $1.50.) 


In this book Miss Southard makes a 
valuable contribution to feminist literature 
by pointing out that Jesus treated women 
invariably with the decent regard due one 
human being from another, rather than 
with solicitude or condescension. A 
woman in his eyes was a person, not 
merely a creature of her sex-relationships 
and bJood-relationships, and from her he 
expected the same response to his teach- 
ing, the same understanding of his mes- 
sage, that he did from the men among his 
followers. Indeed, in more than one in- 
stance he found in her a deeper com- 
prehension of his meaning than any of his 
disciples were capable of, for women 
watched at the Cross when the friends he 
had trusted were too bewildered and 
ashamed. ‘“‘Had Jesus died as men die, 
his disciples would have died with him,’’ 
writes Miss Southard. ‘‘For men die 
fighting, with their backs to the wall; 
they sell their lives as dearly as they can. 
But how could men understand a death 
like his, before Calvary was in the world’s 
vocabulary? Only wonen could bear that, 
for that was woman’s kind of courage.” 

Whenever Jesus defended women against 
their accusers he insisted that they be 
recognized by others as persoas, and 
when he saw fit to rebuke them it was to 
force them to regard themselves as per- 
sons and to subordinate their feminine 
relationships to their sense of personal 
responsibility to God. Thus it was his 
mother’s failure to recognize the true na- 
ture o: his Messiahship and her inability 
to “sutordinate her human love for him 
enough to grasp and accept God’s will 
for him” that kept them apart through 
most of his ministry. 

Miss Southard deals fully with Jesus’ 
treatment of outcast women in order to 
prove that he dealt with them as with 
other sinners, that is, as capable of re- 
pentance and restoration. He attached 
exactly the same importance to a woman’s 
offense against chastity as to a man’s. 
Both were serious and terrible sins which 
could be wiped out only by sincere re- 
pentance. 

Miss fouthard is affiliated with the 
Methcdist Episcopal Church, and her 
interpretation of the Gospel is orthodox. 
This coes not, however, affect the main 
purpose of the book, the thesis of which 
is an extremely important one. There 


(George 


are too few people, even to-day, who - 


realize that Jesus “persistently set him- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


self against woman’s own belief that she 
was primarily a female, a creature of 
domestic relationsbips, and demanded of 
her that she realize herself to be a self- 
determining person, responsible for the 
exercise of the highest intellectual and 
spiritual faculties. He might have excused 
the faults of women, as so many have done, 
on the ground of their rich affection. In- 
stead he treated them as rationa] beings, 
rebuked them when needful as he did his 
men disciples, and there is reason to think 
with quite as good results.” 


IDs Tats 
es 
Certain Samaritans 
By Esther Poh] Lovejoy. (The Macmil- 


lan Company. $3.50.) 

In three hundred well-written pages 
Dr. Lovejoy tells the story of the American 
Women’s Hospital in France, Armenia, 
and the Balkan Peninsula during the 
period from 1917 to 1926. It is a story of 
awiul sufiering told in the grim realism 
which doctors know how to use. Some 
one has said that the most convincing 
argument against war is the realistic por- 
trayal of that which follows war. Here 
that argument is presented in full strength. 

The book reaches its height in the ac- 
count of the burning of Smyrna. For 
days 300,000 Christian refugees were 
trapped on the Smyrna quay between the 
smouldering ruins of the city backed by 
Turkish soldiers and the waters of the 
unfriendly sea in which floated a mags of 
the dead bodies of horses and men. At 
night al] were subject to the robbery, and 
young women to the rare, of Turkish 
soldiers, from whom they cou!'d be saved 
only by the play of searchlights which 
their combined cries of distress called 
from the American and British battle- 
ships lying off-shore. Word was sent out 
that men from seventeen to forty-five years 
of age would be “‘deported to the interior,” 
al) others were given seventeen days to 
depart for Greece. “Deportation to the 
interior’ was not an unknown fate. Al- 
ready it had given widows and orphans a 
herrible dread of the flight of buzzards and 
the cry of jackals. All who had not left 
within seventeen days shared the fate of 
the men. There was a long and terrible 
wait for boats, a desperate and feverish 
embarkation marked by open robbery and 
abuse at the hands of Turkish soldiers, 
acts of animal violence on the part of 
fear-crazed refugees, and the terrible suf- 
fering of families torn apart. Some time 
later there appeared upon the beautiful 
blue sea about Greek ports vessels flying 
signals of distress: ‘Three thousand 
refugees aboard. No food. No water. 
Smallpox and typhus fever.’’ Here were 


a people ground between the millstones of 
unfriendly nations and unfriendly religions. 
To such suffering the American Women’s 
Hospitals administered relief. Their work 
was splendid and heroic. It adds one 
more chapter to the annals of medical 
science applied to the suffering of man- 
kind in the spirit of self-sacrificing ‘ove. 

Dr. Lovejoy is not only a grim realist, 
she has an eye for contrast and illumines 
her pages here and thére with flashes of 
humor. Under her hand the Near East 
becomes very living and real. She en- 
livens the book with many historical and 
literary allusions. It is of particular 
interest for the light which it throws on 
such subjects as Soviet Russia, and the 
racial, national and religious situations of 
the Near East. Then, too, it reveals the 
struggle of modern women for opportunity 
to share the work of a profession formerly 
monopolized by men. Certainly these 
women performed such work with bound- 
less credit to themselves and their pro- 
fession. 

JO IMI: 


* * 


A History of the Jewish People 


By Max L. Margolis (Dropsie College, 
Philadelphia) and Alexander Marx (Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary, New York). 
(Published by the Jewish Publication 
Society of America. Philadelphia.) 
This is the first comprehens’ve historical 

work on Judaism written in this country 

since the appearance of the Jewish En- 
cyclopedia. ) 

The book itself, written by two well- 
known scholars, is a good piece of work, 
as far as the technique of book writing is 
concerned. The History consists of one 
volume of over 800 pages. It is arranged 
into five books, divided into ninety-eight 
chapters. There are also the usual chron- 
ological tables, maps, index, table of 
contents and an extensive bibliography. 
AJl this gives the work the semblance of 
scholarship. Unfortunately, however, the 
book suffers and falls short of its avowed 
purpose as a “History of the Jewish 
People.” For the truth is, it is neither a 
history nor a complete story of the Jewish 
people. It seems that the author (Pro- 
fessor Margolis is the writer of the book) 
has compiled mostly a history of person- 
alities, and most of. them are rabbinical. 
In this respect he has given vs, in this 
book, a history of religious development; 
and here too the Look is weak. For it is 
neither scholarly nor popular. The book 
abounds in errors of commission and omis- 
sion. It hovers between a strictly criticial 
view and a traditional presentation of the 
prehistoric and biblical parts of the history. 
The critically inclined and the scientific 
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writers and conclusions, the author ignores 
altogether. 

Yet, one could not deny this History all 
merit. For, in another sense, a poor 
history of the Jewish people can not 
be written. The story itself is so kaleido- 
scopic, edifymg and stimulating, that a 
bad history of the Jewish people is im- 
possible, no matter how poorly it is written. 


S.J. A. 
. 7 
A Book of Devotional Readings 
From the Literature of Christendom. 


Second edition, edited by J. M. Connell. 

(Longmans, Green & Company. $2.00.) 

Every one who knows this book wel- 
comes a new edition, for it has become a 
handbook of ministers of well nigh all 
denominations. For some time the old 
edition has keen exhausted and in demand. 
To those who do not know the book, it is 
a collection of devotional readings from 
some one hundred and seventeen authors 
selected from the length, breadth, and 
depth of the Christian tradition, from 
“Tye Teachings of the Twelve Apostles” 
to the writings of Stopford Augustus 
Brooke. The selections have been made 
with excellent teste, representing a wide 
variety of experience and belief. It is 
superior to many of the more recent books 
of devotional readings not only in the 
depths of its penetration into the Christian 
tradition, but also in the literary quality 
of the selections. 

One selection from Stopford Brooke has 
been added in this edition. Im all else the 
two editions are essentially the same. 

FS Sag ok 
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The Makers of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School 


By Francis A. Christie. (Beacon Press. 
$1.60.) 

No one except Professor Christie could 
have written this little book. It is the 
product of long and intimate acquaintance 
with Meadville Theological School; of 
expert knowledge of the cross-currents of 
liberal thought in the nineteenth century; 
and of tender affection for the wise and 
devout men whom he commemorates. 
Professor Christie’s method is to draw 
brief but adequate sketches of fourteen 
of the men who taught at Meadville be- 
tween the founding of the school in 1844 
and the end of the nineteenth century, 
though two of them lived well into the 
present century. 

By this biographical method he vividly 
portrays the successive developments of 
liberal religious thought, from the con- 
servative outlook of the founders, who for 
more than a decade trained ministers for 
the Christian Connection as well as for 
the Unitarian churches of what was then 
the West, through the rise of Transcen- 
dentalism to the acceptance of modem 
Biblical criticism and of the thory of 
evolution. If the teachers at Meadville 
were cautious about accepting new doc- 


trines they were also open-minded, and 
kept the school well to the front in educa- 
tional methods, as when they were among 
the first to introduce the History of Re- 
ligion and Social Ethies into the theological 
curriculum. 

They were, in truth, a noble succession, 
combining the progressive scholarship of 
the passing generations with a profoundly 
religious spirit. They well deserved the 
loving commemoration they have re- 
ceived at Professor Christie’s hands, and 
his little book will have permanent value 
for all who are seeking accurate and 
scholarly information about progressive 
theo’ogica! thought and education in this 
country in the last century. 

H. W.F. 
= = 
The Son of Man and Other Poems 
and Essays 
By John Bernard Kelly. (George H. Do- 
ran Company. $1.50.) 
Father Kelly is a Roman Catholic. 


For those of his own point of view this 
book may be of some interest. The poetry 
is chiefly very simple treatment of re- 
ligious themes full of Biblical and Catho- 
lic symbols. It seldom rises above the 
commonplace in thought, imagination or 
literary treatment. Save for one or two 
flashes of originality the essays are of 
little interest. There is no scholarship, no 
profundity of insight, no brilliance. On 
the other hand there is much sentimen- 
tality, commonplace Americanism, and 
Catholic propaganda. If Father Kelly 
writes another book we hope he will ex- 
plain more fully the difference in modern 
warfare between “fighting like a demon, 
and fighting like an angel.” 
LETOPR: 


Reviews this week are by Dorothy Hall, 
editorial assistant of the Leader; Ratbi 
Samuel J. Abrams, Brookline, Mass.; 
Rev. L. T. Pennington, First Parish, Lin- 
coln, Mass.; Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, 
President Unitarian Historical Society. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR SUNBURST 


The room in Friendly House, Sunburst, 
N. C., in which Miss Powell stores all 
the gifts of clothing and other contribu- 
tions which come to her from the North, 
is called the ““Welfare Room.” The last 
paragraph in Miss Powell’s letter, re- 
ceived this morning, says: “Our welfare 
shelves are empty. Winter is coming 
on and we will welcome contributions as 
speedily as may be.” 

And this is just the time of year when 
we have many articles which we can send 
to Miss Powell. She wants good warm 
clothing for folks of all ages, perhaps 
especially children. 


= = 


NEW LITERATURE 


We are promised four new leaflets within 
the next week. Mrs. Winstead has written 
for us the story of the church at Rocky 
Mount from the very beginning, when the 
lot was given to her thirty-seven years 
ago. 

Ve hope there will be a free leaflet tell- 
ing all about the Fresh Air Camp at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace. 

Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson and Miss 
Hathaway are also contributing to the 
new supply of literature. 

Be sure to visit the literature table at 
Hartford. There are to be some very in- 
teresting exhibits. 

= = 


EARLY CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 

Mrs. Cary writes from Japan: “If 
people want to know about things for 
Christmas time, paper dolls and-~ other 
dolls are still in order, although little 
china dolls are too easily broken to be 


worth while. Remember we have to pay 
one hundred per cent duty on all such 
things even when they are broken. 

“‘Now there is one thing that comes in 
duty free, and that’s books. I think 
some good presents to give the Japanese 
older boys and girls who can read English 
would be those little ten cent leather books, 
don’t you? The postage would be com- 
paratively light, the duty nothing aad 
the books a most acceptable gift.” 

Mrs. Cary has often spoken of Perry 
Pictures. She can use large quantities 
of these. The address is 1752 E. Higha- 
shinakano, Tokyo Fu, Japan. 

~ 
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CONVENTION NEWS ITEMS 


We are very happy to receive a letter 
this morming from Miss Sallie Wilkins, 
a student at Guilford College, North Caro- 
lina, that she has succeeded in being ex- 
cused from classes so that she may spend a 
week in Hartford. You'll be very happy 
to meet Miss Wilkins and hear her mes- 
sage from the Southland. 

Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing is to give 
us one of her delightful talks during the 
Convention session. , 

Mrs. Rowe, just home from Japan, will 
be at Hartford to give us a “Close-Up” 
of our work in Blackmer Home. 

There will be other speakers from the 
South, and our dear Miss Hathaway will 
have something to say to us about “Bring- 
ing Japan to America.” 

There'll be an interesting program for 
you at the Women’s Friendship Luncheon, 
which comes on Saturday the 22d. 

These are just a few of the good things 
in store for delegates and guests who 
come to the Convention. 4 
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Sunday School iScanch Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
October 16-22. Hartford, Conn. 
ventions) ; Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
October 16-22. Hartford, Conn. (Con- 
ventions) ; Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
October 16-22. Hartford, Conn. 
ventions). 


(Con- 


(Con- 
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THE PAGEANT AT HARTFORD 


The Hartford committee is very happy 
about the Sunday evening pageant. 

There never has been any doubt that 
Prof. Edna M. Baxter, of the Hartford 
School of Religious Education, would 
present something delightful and helpful, 
but present developments indicate that 
all expectations will be exceeded. 

Under the direction of Professor Bax- 
ter, the Tunxis Club of the South Methodist 
Church, an organization composed of 
boys of the upper high school age, will pre- 
sent the new pageant by Grace Sloane 
Overton, entitled ‘‘Youth’s Prophetic 
Vision.” 

The pageant, which has never been 


shown except during the summer before. 


camp counsellors, is said to be particularly 
beautiful and inspiring. 

The director will do her kest, the boys 
will do their best, and everybody will be 
both instructed and uplitted. 

* * 
MATERIAL FOR THE JAPAN LES- 
SONS 


During these weeks of preparation for 
our Japan Offering a great responsibility 
rests upon the teachers and officers of our 
schools. It is plain to us al] that the ex- 
tent of our work in Japan must be in 
direct ratio to the offerings of our people. 
The General Sunday School Association 
is most anxious that our schools shall 
measure up each year to their largest 
capacity in meeting this call. What we 
do in the way of interesting our pupils in 
the work overseas will bear fruit in the 
total of our offerings. 

But even more important than the 
amount of money we raise, is the spirit 
we develop in our schools. Not far in the 
future, these boys and girls will be helping 
to mould the policy of our country toward 
Japan. If any teacher knew that she was 
directing the attitude toward Japan of a 
future president or cabinet officer she 
would feel that she must leave no stone 
unturned to secure the highest and most 
Christian attitude. Let us teach our 
lessons about Japan as if such a great re- 
sponsibility rested upon us. To do this, 
it is important that we choose our ma- 
terial wisely. 

All our superintendents have been 
given three attractive pictures of some of 
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WASHINGTON HELPS ITSELF 


* 

* 

* 
ao * 
The General Sunday School Asso- * 
ciation, ss 
Boston, Mass. ee 
Dear Friends: ES 
Miss Bonner has just sent youa * 
telegram that the Washington * 
church school offering for the * 
Leonard Memorial is already $278, * 
with more to come. The more * 
means at least $20 or $25, so that * 
the tota! of the offering will doubt- * 
less be at least $300. Miss Bonner * 
and I, particularly, are very glad * 
that this expression of loyalty * 
could be made at this time. « 
As you know, the Washington * 
school at present is small and work- * 
ing under very serious handicaps. * 
No part of our church life here isso * 
greatly hindered by our homeless * 
condition as the church school. * 
We are, however, determined that * 
it shall be conspicuous for loyalty, * 
if not at present for size. be 
We thought it might help the * 
campaign for you to have this re- x 
port immediately. Bs 
Very truly yours, Ze 
Frederic W. Perkins. * 

ae 
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our friends in Japan suitable for making 
posters. If these posters are not already 
hanging in your school room, will not you 
who read these words ask your superin- 
tendent about it? He also has been given 
a leaflet of facts about our work in Japan 
including a dialogue which may be given 
by pupils from the Junior department. 
Do you think this material is in use? If 
not, won’t you ask why not? 

Have you looked through your Leaders 
of the past six months for news from the 
mission field? Have you collected pic- 
tures from the Sunday papers which will 
give a new interest in our friends in the 
Orient? Has your school ever used one 
of the Japan exhibit boxes which the 
General Sunday School Association lends? 
We have three of them, all different. 
Most of the objects are too small to use in 
large school-rooms, but they may be ar- 
ranged on a table and small groups may 
take turns in inspecting them. 

Have you read any of the fascinating 
books to be found in public libraries or in 
our Loan Library which tell the story of 
our Japanese neighbors? “Our Little 
Japanese Cousin” is in almost all public 
libraries, and “Leaves from a Japanese 
Calendar” and ‘‘The Honorable Japan- 
ese Fan’? may be borrowed of our Asso- 
ciation. 


If each teacher takes part of her lesson 
time during October to teach lessons on 
Japan, if each superintendent follows even 
a part of the suggestions of his note-book 
fillers, if every secretary looks carefully 
after the distribution of the envelopes 
for the International Offering, we shall see 
the results in the returns to our office, 
and some day the results in the lives of 
the young people we teach will be seen in 
wiser dealing between West and Hast. 

* * 


CURRICULUM SIXTY YEARS AGO 


Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis has presented 
to the General Sunday School Association 
two books of instruction issued for use 
in Universalist Sunday schools, one dated 
1862 and the other 1868. Both consist 
entirely of questions and Bible texts 
which are supposed to give the answers. 
Like other denominations, we have trav- 
eled a good way in sixty years. 
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DEVELOPING THE WILL TO PEACE 


While statesmen struggle with matters 
of disarmament and arbitration treaties, 
while peace organizations quarrel over 
methods and ideals, it is entirely possible 
to build up among the children a “‘will to 
peace’ instead of the ‘‘will to . war.” 
Wonderful work towards this end is being 
done by the public schools, by the Junior 
Red Cross, and by many other groups. 

Our church schools should be alert for 
their own opportunities to co-operate in 
these endeavors. Each national holiday, 
as it occurs, may be made the occasion for 
a lesson in the patriotism of peace. With 
the approach of Armistice Day, we may 
well think about our opportunities and 
resources. 

The superintendent’s note-book fillers 
have suggestions about the use of this day. 
Two books are recommended as of great 
value: “A Gateway to Good Will,” a 
collection of poems, stories, and plays edited 
by the Friends’ Peace Committee; ‘“‘Across 
Border Lines,” a similar collection for 
high school grades. These books are 50 
cents each and will be valuable additions 
to every Workers’ Library. They may be 
ordered from the Publishing House. 

Everyland for July-August, 1927, con- 
tains two good dramatizations: “How 
Long Shall Mars Rule the World?” for two 
boys and two girls, requiring about five 
minutes to present; ‘‘Good Will Among 
the Nations,” a pageant. Eighteen or 
more characters. Not difficult to give. 

This issue of Hveryland may be secured 
for ten cents from M. H. Leavis, North 
Cambridge, Mass. But the teacher who 
wishes to develop world friendship among 
children needs to have the magazine 
throughout the year. The subscription 
price is one dollar and our Publishing 
House will receive your order. 
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Ohio Letter | 


Something New.—This matter of 
writing for the Christian Leader is something 
new for me, but being invited by the 
Editor to give an occasional bird’s-eye 
view of things in the Buckeye State, I 
gladly accepted the challenge and wel- 
cored the opportunity to say a word now 
and then for the Universalists of Ohio. * * 
Our 1927 Convention.—This year our 
Convention was held in June at Blanches- 
ter. In many ways it was one of the best 
conventions we have held in several years; 
in point of attendance and. interest taken 
in the deliberations it will be difficult to 
equal. The Universalists of Ohio are “up 
and doing’’ when there is anything worth- 
while to be cone, and we honestly believe 
that they will always be found pretty 
near the front ranks when there is any- 
thing concerning the Universalist Church 
or when their church is in danger. * * 
Annuity Bonds.—The Ohio State Con- 
vention has recently put into practise the 
plan of selling annuity bonds to any 
wishing to give money to the Convention 
but who need the income while they live. 
Up to the present four bonds have been 
sold and several more are almost in sight. 
We have adopted the New York plan 
concerning interest rates, ete., and have a 
very pretty Lond to deliver to the conor. 
We try to keep the matter ever before our 
people through advertising in our state 
paper and in other ways. * * The Ohio 
Universalist.—We publish a monthly 
paper under this name in which we try to 
keep our people well posted as to what is 
being cone and contemplated throughout 
the state, to interest them in the work 
at hand and to provide a medium of ex- 
change which will bind our people and 
churches closer together. * * Summer 
Work.—Following a custom begun in 
1926, our State Convention this year 
definitely assumed a summer mission field. 
Heretofore various churches have given 
employment to students during the sum- 
mer as they could finance it. Our present 
plan contemplates a program of intensive 
summer work in places which could not 
possibly finance such an undertaking, 
with the idea that they will be made suf- 
ficiently strong to do more efficient work 
for themselves. This year we called Carl 
Olson from Tufts College to work at 
Frost and Lower Salem. Most of the work 
necessarily had to be done in the town of 
Frost, where Mr. Olson lived. Ours is 
the only church in the village of Frost. 
When Mr. Olson came few of the villagers 
would have anything to do with Uni- 
versalists or the Universalist church; 
they looked with suspicion on our efforts. 
Not only cid we gain the confidence of the 
people auring the short stay of Mr. Olson, 
kut we were able to make a number of 
im proverrents on the church property, 


such as enclosing the front yard, ete. 
The creation of good feeling was well 
worth the summer’s work even if there 
had been nothing more to show for it. 
Lower Salem was considerably enlivened 
too by the earnest preaching of Mr. Olson. 
* * Caledonia.—This church is located 
ten miles east of Marion, which was the 
home of Warren G. Harding. About one 
year ago, Caledonia called Rev. Armon 
Cheek to be its pastor in connection with 
Bellville. The church building is of ftame 
and the one-room style, and has become 
inadequate for our needs. 
alterations are contemplated which will 
cost about $2,000. We hope work will 
begin before winter. * * Cincinnati.— 
Rev. Robert Cummins has been pastor 
since March, following the resignation of 
Rey. John E. Price. The coming year 
opens up with every promise of being suc- 
cessful. New hymnals (Hymns of the 
Church) have been provided and the 
aisles of the auditorium nicely carpeted. 
* * Bellville.—This church is going 
ahead well under the direction of Rev. 
Armon Cheek. Mr. Cheek is the only 
resident minister.in the town. * * Bel- 
pre.—The 1927 meeting of the Washing- 
ton Association was held in this historic 
church. Belpre was the first organized 
Universalist church in Ohio, being or- 
ganized in 1823. We have outgrown the 
old building, but it still stands and we 
hope to preserve it as a shrine for Ohio 
Universalists. * * Mt. Gilead.—Union 
services of Methodist, Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist and Universalist churches were held 
Sunday evenings during July and August. 
In July our minister, Rev. Sara L. Stoner, 
occupied the Methodist pulpit and in 
August the Baptist. Attendance at all 
services was good and the spirit of Chris- 
tian fellowship was fine. * * Ridgeville. 
—This church has been reroofed and is 
now being redecorated inside. Other re- 
pairs much needed have been made and 
services will be held twice each month. * * 
Huntington.—This old church in north- 
ern Ohio has been closed for several years. 
On mud roads difficult to reach, in a rural 
community with a scattered membership, 
it seemed impossible to keep the church 
alive. On Aug. 14 we held a Home Coming 
service which was well planned and gen- 
erously advertised. Rev. Sara L. Stoner, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Supplies for the next several weeks at 
Amesbury, Mass., are to be the following: 
Oct. 9, Mr. William Haney; Oct. 16 and 
23, Rev. Katharine B. Ball; Oct. 30, Rey. 
C. E. Rice, D. D. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson has ceclined 


Now extensive . 


Rev. O. E. Olin and the State Superin- 
tendent were on the program. In spite 
of a hard rain and consequently very 
muddy roads, over fifty persons gathered 
for a day of real enjoyment. Sept. 25 
we held another meeting and with a fair 
day commanded an attendance of more 
than ninety. We plan to make it an an- 
nual affair with as many extra services 
thrown in as is possible. * * Peru.— 
Peru was closed for several years. Re- 
cently we held a special service on a Sun- 
day afternoon which drew more than 
ninety people. We plan for another such 
servicein October. * * Eaton.—Although 
we have a comparatively small number of 
members here in a city church we keep 
bravely on. A new roof is now being put 
on the building. Rev. Elmer M. Druley 
is minister and is well liked not only in 
his own church but in the community. * * 
Eldorado.—This historic old church with 
a background of sainted souls keep steadily 
on, ever holding aloft the banner. Mr. 
Druley takes care of this church in addi- 
tion to Eaton. * * Hamilton.—Here is 
a church which was closed for eight years 
and which we were told could not be re- 
opened at all. The Ohio Convention 
through its Superintendent did reopen it 
Jan. 1, 1925, and it has been open ever 
since. We have been forging ahead just 
a little at a time and sometimes slipping a 
bit, but always there hes keen that steady 
pull to regain lost ground for Universalism 
in Ohio. Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, the pres- 
ent minister, is Going much to make the 
church vital to the life of the city. Recently 
a W. U. M. A. was organized which im- 
mediately affiliated with state and na- 
tional organizations. The exterior of the 
building has been put in good repair at 
considerable cost and we hope to redec- 
orate the interior before Jong. * * New 
Madison.—Rev. Thomas M. Murray is 
pastor here, and is coing a splenaid piece 
of work. All Cepartments of the church 
are active and a fine group of young people 
gives promise of a Lright future for New 
Maaison. * * Norwalk.—A vested choir 
of thirty voices has been organized and 
adcs materially to the life of the church. 
A men’s organization has also been ‘formed 
and it bids fair to be of much va'ue. Here 
we have a united and loyal band of people 
working diligently uncer the leadership 
of Rev. Harry M. Wright. 
Stanley C. Stall. 


and Interests 


appointment as chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Recommendations and Official 
Reports for the Universalist General 
Convention. 


The preachers at Beacon Church, 
Brookline, Mass., through the remainder of 
October and for the most of November are 
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Oct. 15, 1927 


to be: Dr Lowe, Oct. 9; Rev. F. A. Line, 
Oct. 16; Dr. F. A. Gray, Oct. 23 and 30; 
Dr. C. E. Rice, Nov. 6; Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, Nov. 13; Rey. E]bert Whippen, 
Nov. 20. 


Mr. Eric A. Ayer, a senior at Tufts 
College, has been chosen pastor of the 
churches at Gardner and Westminster, 
Mass. His service began with Sept. 25. 


Rey. J. H. Crooker, D. D., is com‘ort- 
ably installed at Boone Tavern, owned 
and operated by Berea College for the 
entertainment of its friends, at Berea, Ky., 
and will be there for the winter. 


At a banguet recently given to Dr. 
Roderick J. Mooney, who. has resigned 
his pastorate at Fairfield, Maine, to be- 
come pastor of the church at Bradford, Pa., 
he was given a set of highly appreciative 
resolutions from the Waterville Minis- 
ters’ Union. 


Massachusetts 


West Somerville—Rev Alfred S. Cole, 
pastor. During the past summer the 
auditorium of the church has been entirely 
cleaned and rececorated Much of the old 
design was followed, but the colors are 
softer and the lines simpler. The beauty of 
the stained glass wincows at the back of 
the pulpit platform is greatly enhanced. 
The pews have also been cleaned and 
varnished. Owing to the careful planning 
and hard work of the church committee, 
the finance committee and John Cannon, 
painter and decorator, the church possesses 
as attractive an auditorium for public 
worship as can be found in the city. 
Downstairs the kitchen has been re- 
modeled and painted, new electric wiring 
and many conveniences added to make the 
work of serving church suppers easier. 
Volunteer workers are now cleaning the 
chairs in the vestry. Last spring a com- 
munity pulpit was placed in the church 
yard, facing towards Davis Square. 

Palmer——Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. The members of St. Paul’s ex- 
tended a reception to Rev. and Mrs. 
Frederic A. Mooney in the ladies’ parlors 
of the church on Tuesday evening, Sept 
27. In the receiving line were Mr. and 
Mrs. Mooney, Mr. and Mrs Stanley L. 
Metcalf, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Line. Mrs. Mooney carried a beautiful 
bouauet of roses, the giit of the Ladies’ 
Social Union. Mr. Line, superintendent 
of the church sckoo], intioduced the speak- 
ers, who incluced all the Protestant minis- 
ters of Palmer: Rev. Hollis W. Colwell 
of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, Rev. 
C. A. S. Howe of the Baptist church, Rev. 
R. R. Morson of the Congregational 
church, and Rev. R. J. Broeg of the 
Metkodist Episcopal church. Dr. Penni- 
man brought greetings from the Monson 
Universalist church. The musical enter- 
tainment that iollowed incluced selections 
by a male quartet of singers iron St. 
Paul’s choir, vocal solos by two members 
of the choir, a piano cuet by Mrs. S. R. 
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Corsley, church organist, and Mrs. Flor- 
ence Clough, accompanied. by a marimba 
obligato played by Sidney Carsley. Re- 
freshments were served. The reception 
was arranged by the Ladies’ Social Union, 
of which Mrs. Ida Sharratt is president. 

Yarmouthport.—Rev. W. H. Morrison, 
D. D., pastor. The old church has re- 
ceived a coat of white paint and is now the 
finest looking old colonial building in town. 
One would hardly recognize the building. 
Over the windows, long hidden by the 
blinds, we discovered beautiful fan carv- 
ing which we have restored. The work is 
done and we have raised the money to 
pay for it. Our ladies held a food sale on 
the lawn of one of our faithful workers 
and cleared $32. There seems a surprising 
interest Jocally in our oJ]d church, as con- 
tributions from least expected sources 
flow in. We will begin work on the interior 
next. During September we held two Sun- 
day services, one at 4 and another at 8.15, 
the evening service being exceptionally 
well attended. At one service, at which 
Dr. Phillips, Washington, D. C., preached, 
the church was crowded—collection of 
$56.40. 


Ontario 


Blenheim-Olinda.—After the summer, 
with only one vacation Sunday in each 
church, the Ontario churches are getting 
busy on the work and plans for the fall 
and winter. The Ontario Convention, 
the fiftieth anniversary session, which met 
with the Olinda church, has taken our 
interest and time recently. In July both 
the Olinda and Blenheim churches had 
the pleasure of listening to inspiring ser- 
mons by Miss Edna Bruner, one of our 
own girls, who is a theological student in 
St. Lawrence University. During the 
summer, the Olinda church suffered a very 
great loss through the death of Mrs. 
Carrie Upcott, wife of the treasurer of our 
Convention, Mr. Peter Upcott. Mrs. Up- 
cott had been an invalid for many months. 
She was a woman of very fine character, 
a good mother and wife, and a good neigh- 
bor. She was active and faithful in ser- 
vice through her church, and continued 
her interest in the church until the last. 


Rhode flame 


Providence, First Church.—Rev. Wil- 
liam Couden, pastor. The service on 
Sunday morning, Oct. 2, was very beauti- 
ful. A large number partook of holy com- 
munion, two new members were received 
into the church, and Mr. Edwin S. Burling- 
ham was set apart into his new office as 
superintendent of the Sunday school by a 
very impressive ceremony of consecra- 
tion. The work throughout the parish 
opens very auspiciously for the- coming 
year. 

Harrisville——Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. Services were resuxed Sept. 11 
aiter the summer vacation with a gool 
attendance. Rally Day was oserved in 
the church and Sunday sckoo! Oct. 2, 


with the largest attendance especial'y in 
the church service of any year of the pres- 
ent pastorate, in fact it was the largest 
attendance in the history of the church. 
As a part of the program of Rally Day two 
infants were christened. Our annual parish 
meeting was held Monday evening, Oct. 3. 
Supper was served at 6.30 followed by 
the business meeting in the church audi- 
torium. The business meeting was the 
largest in attendance of any ever held. 
During the evening pipe organ selections. 
were rendered by the organist, Mr. Earle 
B. Robinson, and a vocal solo given by 
Mrs. George W. Lovell. The minister 
gave an interesting report of the activities 
of the year. The delegates from our Sun- 
day schoo) to the Hartford Convention 
are Mrs. Lester J. Carpenter, a former 
superintendent, Miss Edna M. Pickering, 
Mrs. M. S. Inman, Miss Emma Hadfield. 
The superintendent, Miss Gladys B. 
Pickering, is to attend, as also the minister. 
The delegates elected by the church to the 
General Church Cconvention are Mrs. 
M.S. Inman and Mr. Stephen E. Rawson. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday 
morning, Oct. 3, with a very large attend- 
ance. Those present were: Nichols, Page,. 
Tomlinson, van Schaick, Brush, Smith, 
Hadley, Tenney, Cardall, W. S. Perkins, 
Titus, McCollester, Milburn, Ayres, Stev- 
ens, Hoyt, Spear, Etz, Raspe, Walker, 
Robbins, Morrison, Leighton, F. C. Lein- 
ing, G. H. Leining, Vossema, Bissell, 
McIntire, Coons, Cowing, Torsleff, Mer- 
rick, Marshall, Gibbs, Peters, Eaton, 
Polk, Howes, Colson, Littlefield, Dunham, 
Miss Earle, Mrs. Chamberlain, Mrs. 
Black, Miss Freeman, Mrs. Milburn, 
Mrs. Robbins, Mrs. Leighton, Mrs. Coons, 
Miss Slaughter, Mrs. Nichols, Mrs. Lind- 
say. 

The meeting was in charge of the chair- 
man, Mr. Nichols of Salem, and Mr. Joha 
L. Page of Medford conducted the de- 
votional service. 

Dr. Tomlinson’s address was printed in 
advance in the last issue of the Leader. 
At the beginning of the discussion period 
Dr. Etz was called upon to give some of 
the figures, which were also printed in the 
Oct. 1 Leader. 

Rey. Isaac Smith of Lowell then said: 
“I consider that Dr. Tomlinson has 
shown us the way out. A plan such as 
the Five Year Program can only be worked 
effectively in an episcopal form of govern- 
ment. We have a congregational form of 
government, and we have no right to im-- 
pose such a scheme on individual churches. 
We must go back to the 5 per cent quota 
and make specia] appeals. I belong to a 
church which has not paid its quota. 
There is nothing to be done about it. 
There is nothing that can be done akout 
it if a local church absolutely refuses.” 

“It seems to me,” said Dr. Tenney, 
“that there is little that we can co. It 


is a voluntary matter with the parishes. 
They should not be under constraint, but 
rather the appeal should be to their 
generosity. You can not hold them to the 
fullfillment of pledges which the rest of 
us have been unwilling to fulfill.” 

Mr. Milburn spoke briefly as follows: 
“Tf a recommendation is adopted at Hart- 
ford releasing individual parishes from the 
payment of their quota it will be a very 
discouraging thing for our church. Aren’t 
those who are cownhearted the very ones 
who have not done anything? I rather 
think it is those who are not paying up. 
If we start in with a 5 per cent quota it 
will be. just as difficult to get that as the 
20 per cent. I can’t see why churches that 
have mace the pledge should not continue 
to pay, whether any other church pays or 
not. I for one do not want to be released 
from any pledges.” 

“When the pledge was made,” asked 
Dr. Morrison, “didn’t the churches sup- 
pose that all the churches were going in?” 

“If so, they supposed what never has 
been or will be,’’ some one replied. 

Mr. Hadley suggested that insistance 
on the payment of quotas was not feasible. 
“Tf we say that they must keep up with 
their pledge they will say they won’t,” 
he maintained. “If we give them some 
leeway they are much more likely to.” 

Rev. F. C. Leining of Providence was 
the next to speak. “We put aside the 
purchase of our new church property,” 
he said, “in favor of the denomination, 
when we knew that other churches were 
paying debts or buying parsonages. We 
accepted the Five Year Program. I think 
those churches which accepted it are able 
to go through with it and I hope that they 
are going to stick to the proposition. Per- 
haps some of those who concentrated on 
home projects in the million dollar drive 
will even it up in the Five Year Program.” 

Dr. Tomlinson rose for a last word, re- 
marking that whereas the state of New 
York had contributed to the General 
Convention $3,300, the Newark church 
under Harry Rose contributed $2,100, 
and the Worcester First Church had 
raised and paid $2,200. “Is it just?” he 
asked, “to expect these churches to pay 
almost as much as all the New York 
parishes?” 

The meeting adjourned to Dr. van 
Schaick’s apartment, where a _ buffet 
lunch was served. 

DERE: 


* * 


FERRY BEACH GATHERING AT 
HARTFORD 


A Ferry Beach meeting and dinner will 
be held in Hartford, Conn., during the 
time of the General Convention. All 
Ferry Beachers and their friends are in- 
vited to attend. The fellowship gathering 
will be held at 5.30 p. m. on Thursday, 
Oct. 20, at the Woman’s Club. Dinner at 
6 o’clock. Advance reservations may be 
secured from Mr. J. Albert Robinson, 
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32 Robin Road, East Hartford, Conn. 
A short Ferry Beach program will be held 
during the first of the evening. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 


* * 


CHAPIN HOME ANNIVERSARY 


The fifty-fourth anniversary of the 
Cjapin Home for the Aged and Infirm, 
Chapin Parkway and 165th Street, Ja- 
maica, New York, will be observed on 
Friday, Oct. 28, from 2 to 10 p. m. 

You and your friends are most cordially 
invited to attend. 

Attractive and useful articles will be 
offered for sale. 


Dinner served from 5 to 8 p. m. 
= x 


BEECHER LETTERS WANTED 


Mr. Wm. C, Beecher and Miss Annie 
Beecher Scoville, son and granddaughter 
of Henry Ward Beecher, being now en- 
gaged in collecting and editing his letters 
for publication, ask of those who have 
letters of his in their possession the privi- 
lege of access or loan or communication. 
Originals will be handled with the utmost 
care and promptly returned to the sender. 

Please address: 

Miss Annie Beecher Scoviile, 
45 Broad St., Stamford, Conn. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Kansas State Convention, Topeka, Oct. 26. 
Alabama State Convention, Brewton, Nov. 17-20. 
Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
Higious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 
Eee 


NEW YORK Y.P.C. U. 


The annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church of New 
York State will be held at the Universalist Church 
at Rochester, N. Y., beginning Friday evening, 
Nov. 25, through the 27th, 1927. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, electing officers and transacting any other 
business that may legally come before it. 

Marion L. Trefethen, Secretary. 
* * « 


FLORIDA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Florida Universalist Convention for 1927 
will be held in the First Universalist Church, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., Nov. 10, 11, 12 and 13. 

This promises to be the most important gather- 
ing of Liberal Christians ever held in Florida, as the 
matter of the practical union of the Universalists 
and Unitarians, already partially arranged for, will 
come up for consideration and, we hope, consum- 
mation. This announcement is a call to the churches 
of both denominations to send delegates. 


Mrs. M. T. Fountain, Secretary. 
oe 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Ohio Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene in the Fort Hayes 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, at 1 p. m., Thursday, Nov. 
8, 1927, for the purpose of examining Herbert L. 
Price, a licentiate of the Convention, with a view 
to his ordination. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
era 
“OUR WORD AND WORK FOR 
MISSIONS”’ 

One of our Japanese church members desires a copy 
of “Our Word and Work for Missions,’”’ published 
in 1894, but now out of print. Any person having 


WANTED: 


a copy of this book which he is willing to contribute 
is requested to send it to Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
Secretary, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., 
who will gladly forward it to Japan. 

ae: 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The annual meeting of the Alabama Universalist 
Convention, for the transaction of business and 


the consideration of all matters pertaining to its. 


welfare, will be held at the Universalist church, 
Brewton, Ala., Nov. 17 to 20, 1927. 
Mary Smith, Secretary. 
* Se 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet 
in annual session for the receiving of reports, the 
elections of officers and the transaction of any busi- 
ness brought regularly before it, at 1 p. m., Wednes- 
day, Oct. 26, 1927, in the First Unitarian Church. 
Topeka, Kansas. 

James Houghton, Secretary. 
em 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an organ 
recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Tuesday to Friday, musie 12.15-12.25 p. m.; 
brief service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

The preachers will be as follows: 

Oct. 18-21: Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, D. D., 
Memorial Church of St. Paul, Overbrook, Pa. 

Oet. 25-28: Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., Lay- 
men’s League Mission Preacher. 

Nov. 1-4: Rev. Minot Simons, D. D., All Souls 
Church, New York. 

Nov. 8-11: Rev. Theodore G. Soares, Ph. D., D. D., 
University of Chicago. 

Nov. 15: Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Nov. 16: Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Nov. 17: Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, D. D., First 
Baptist Church, Newton. 

Nov. 18: Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., Tufts 
College, Boston. 

Nov. 22, 23: Rev. Harold C. Phillips, First Bap- 
tist Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Noy. 24, Thanksgiving Day Service. 

Nov. 25: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2: Rev. Arthur Pringle, Purley Con- 
gregational Church, Surrey, England. 

Dec. 5, 7: Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon, Dartmouth 
College. 

Dec. 8, 9: Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., Mana- 
ger, Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 

Dee. 13-16: Rev. John A. MacCullum, D. D., 
Walnut St. Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 20-23: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Chureh 
of the Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 27-30: Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Harrie Leonard Durkee 


The greatest tribute which can be paid to any life 
is found in the hearts and minds of those with whom 
that life has come in contact. The reflections cast 
from the mirrors of living souls tell more truly than 
words what that life has been. 

The host of friends who mourn the passing of 
“Grandma” Durkee are living tributes to her noble 
character, for to know her and to come under her 
influence was to gain in the store of one’s love of 
truth and righteousness. 

A noble Christian woman has reached the end of 
a long and useful life. Always eager to be of ser- 
vice in the life of the community, she allied herself 
with the Universalist church of Gaysville, Vt., at 
an early age and for many years was an earnest, 
helpful worker in the parish. Even after an accident 
confined her to a wheel chair her wise counsel and 
sound Christian logie of life were sought by those 
who had come to know her worth. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
18 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
fess. 20centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time, For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


JOSEPH B HORTON, Clerk. 


’ forC. E., 
3 ib [ c g Churcher, 
Schools 


Send for Catalog or caJl at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromi‘isld St.,:Bdston 


60 cents 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Musie 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25, 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLQGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoal 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D,, 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offera ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial,, Normal, 
Business Administration. . 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Cra 


“Why, Ella, you know that isn’t right. 
I remember it perfectly. Don’t you 
know it happened five instalments ago? 
Yes, sir, just five instalments after I kissed 
your ring upon your finger, Laura told us 
that she and Al were six instalments 
along on their new furniture. And now 
they are going to be divorced with only 
ten more instalments to meet. Well, es 
I said, they had their first quarrel just six 
instalments after our engagement. I re 
member it perfectly because it was tle 
exact day of the third instalment on my 
car, the fifth instalment on my radio and 
the ninth instalment on my dog!’’—Life. 

* * 

A young man, while buying a ticket 
for the pantomime, was rudely brushed 
aside by three flappers, who got their 
tickets first. By chance the young maa 
got the seat next to them. 

“If there is any young lady in the 
audience who thinks she could learn to 
love me,” said the comedian during one 
of the acts, “‘will she please stand up?” 

The young man said to the flappers, 
‘Will you let me pass out, please?” 

The girls stood up at once, and the 
audience roared. The youth was re- 
venged.—Pearson’s Weekly. 

* * 

New York’s neediest cases this year are 
real-estate owners who are confronted with 
overproduction and falling rents. Al- 
ready some apartments bring barely twice 
what they are worth, and pessimists fear 
the time may come when people can 
afiord to live here.—The New Yorker. 

* * 

Applicant for Position: “Yes, sir, I just 
graduated from college.” 

Executive: “Good! Ever do any javelin 
throwing? We tried a pole vaulter and a 
broad jumper in our auditing department, 
but they didn’t make gooi.’”’—The Sai- 
urday Evening Post. 

* * 

“O Dorothy, so naughty? And yet you 
prayed this morning to be made a good 
girl.” 

“T know, mamma, but I didn’t mean 
right away.’’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Mother: “It is whispered that you and 
John aren’t getting on!” 

“Nonsense! We did have some words 
and I shot him, but that’s as far as our 
quarrel ever went.’’—Judge. 

* * 

Mother: ‘Johnny, have you no man- 
ners?” 

Johnny: “Well, if I waste them now, I 
won’t have any when company comes.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Wifey: ‘“‘John, there is some one in the 
pantry, and I’ve just made a pie.” 

Hubby: “Well, it’s aJl right with me as 
long as he con’t die in the house.’’—Oregon 
Orange Oul. 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 


The Wellspring 
For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 
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guidance. 


Boyland 


For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


BOYLAN 


A WEEKLY PAPER FOR BOYS 


other virtues. 


is good. 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


Firelight 
co For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
hey are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
here are also interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzli 
and playing the new games. y materials which will ten 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child te 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sunday School Helper Series 


Roger S. Galer 


Rev. Laura B. Galer 


Editors in Chief 


Rey. Helene U!r’ch, Editor Intermediate Department 


The Universalist Interpretation of the Uniform Lessons 


The editors are endeavoring to make the Helper series second to no other Sunday 
school publications in a sound and scholarly exposition of the text of the lessons, in 
modern up-to-date material, in forward looking liberal views of the Bible, and in the 
application of Biblical truths to the social life of to-day in all its various, complicated re- 
lations. The universal use of the Helper series by pupils of our Sunday schools will en- 
able us to issue a magazine that is progressive, liberal, sound, full of information and 


exceedingly helpful. 


Senior Helper 60 cents per year, 12 cents per quarter for four or more. 
Intermediate Helper 40 cents per year, 10 cents per quarter. 
Home Department Helper 40 cents per year, 10 cents per quarter. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


